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(Covering the period December 1 to December 11) 


As recommended by the First Com- 
mittee, the General Assembly, on De- 
cember 3, adopted the India- 
sponsored draft resolution con- 
taining proposals for  repatriating 
prisoners of war in Korea, The Assem- 
bly also rejected U.S.S.R. amendments 
and a separate U-S.S.R. draft resolu- 
tion aimed at calling for an immediate 
and complete cease-fire and establish- 
ing an eleven-member commission for 
settling the Korean question on the 
basis of the unification of Korea and 
for extending all possible assistance in 
the repatriation of prisoners. 

The vote on the adopted resolution 
was 54-5, with 1 abstention, and on 
the rejected one, 5-40, with 11 absten- 
tions. 

Three days later, Lester B. Pearson, 
President of the Assembly, cabled the 
proposals to the Central Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Government and to the North 
Korean authorities for acceptance as 
“a just and reasonable basis for an 
agreement so that an immediate cease- 
fire would result and be effected.” Mr. 
Pearson is to report to the Assembly 
“during its present session and as soon 
as appropriate.” 

The resolution affirms that force 
must not be used against prisoners of 
war to prevent or effect their return 
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to their homelands, and its seventeen 
proposals provide, among other things, 
for establishment of a Repatriation 
Commission to facilitate such return. 


A further explanation of the joint 
United Kingdom-United States pro- 
posal to urge India and Paki- 
stan to negotiate an agree- 
ment immediately at United Nations 
Headquarters on the specific number 
of forces to remain on each side of the 
cease-fire line after demilitarization in 
Kashmir was given to the Security 
Council on December 5 by Ernest A. 
Gross, of the United States. The draft 
resolution had been introduced pre- 
viously by Sir Gladwyn Jebb, of the 
United Kingdom, on November 6. 

On December 8, Mrs. Vijaya 
Lakshmi Pandit, of India, declined to 
accept the proposals. India was pre- 
pared, as always, to:co-operate in and 
to persevere in the exploration of all 
peaceful procedures for the settlement 
of the problem. However, “any con- 
sideration of the problem must pro- 
ceed on the clear and unequivocal 
recognition of the authority of the 
Jammu and Kashmir Government over 
the entire territory of the state; of the 
fact that the state, by virtue of its ac- 
cession to India, became a part of the 
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territory of the Indian Union; and of 
the Government of India’s responsi- 
bility for the security of the state 
against external aggression. This leads 
inevitably to the conclusion that all 
armed forces must be removed from 
the Pakistan side of the cease-fire line, 
and that Pakistan should exercise no 
authority whatsoever over the area 
which it has invaded.” 

Sir Mohammad Zafrulla Khan, of 
Pakistan, asked the Council for time 
“to prepare and submit a reply to the 
allegations and the criticisms that have 
been offered on behalf of India.” 


General debate on the Tunisian 
question opened in the First Commit- 
tee on December 4 
and had not been com- 
pleted by December 11 after nine 
meetings. In accordance with state- 
ments made in the General Committee 
and in the Assembly that the United 
Nations had no authority to deal with 
this question, the French delegation 
did not attend the debate, although, on 
the motion of Iraq, the Chairman ap- 
pealed to the representative of France 
to do so. 

Two draft resolutions were before 
the Committee. One, submitted by 
Afghanistan, Burma, Egypt, India, In- 
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donesia, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Pakistan, 
the Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Syria, 
and Yemen, proposed, among other 
things, that negotiations be resumed 
between France and the true repre- 
sentatives of the Tunisian people for 
implementing their right of self-deter- 
mination and fulfilling their national 
aspirations, and that a commission of 
good offices be established to arrange 
and assist in the negotiations. 

A draft resolution, submitted by 
Brazil, Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, 
Honduras, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, 
Nicaragua, Uruguay, and Venezuela, 
expressed confidence that France 
would endeavor to further the effective 
development of the free institutions of 
the Tunisian people and expressed the 
hope that the parties would continue 
negotiations on an urgent basis with a 
view to bringing about self-govern- 
ment. 

A proposal by Pakistan for the Com- 
mittee to exvress regret at the absence 
of the French delegation, to appeal to 
France to reconsider its decision, and 
to invite the Bey of Tunis to send a 
representative to participate in the de- 
bate, without vote, was rejected. 


A proposal designed to establish 
closer links between the United = 
tions and the peoples o 
ere dependent territories was 
adopted by the General As- 
sembly on December 10. The resolu- 
tion, endorsed by 43 votes to 11 with 4 
abstentions, invited the countries ad- 
ministering dependent territories to 
enable qualified indigenous representa- 
tives from these territories to partici- 
pate in the work of the Committee on 
Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories. The administering states 
were asked to supply executive and 
legislative organs in the territories with 
the special reports prepared by the 
Committee, together with all relevant 
resolutions of the General Assembly. 
The Committee was asked to study 
further and recommend ways for the 
direct participation in its discussions of 
indigenous representatives from terri- 
tories whose people have now attained 
a wide measure of responsibility for 
economic, social and educational poli- 
cies, and to report on its findings to 
the next Assembly session. 

In plenary action the Assembly also 
voted 53-2, with 3 abstentions, to con- 
tinue the Committee on Information 
for a further three years, at the end of 
which period the Assembly will con- 
sider its renewal for a further term. 
This step represented a reversal of the 
Fourth Committee’s proposal on the 
matter which had, in effect, recom- 
mended the continuation of the Com- 
mittee on Information for as long as 
there exist territories which have not 
reached full self-government. This pro- 
posal was modified by an Indian 
amendment, introduced after several 
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administering powers had _ indicated 
that they might not participate in a 
committee set up for an_ indefinte 
period. 


Four other resolutions concerning 
dependent territories were also en- 
Factors and Racial dorsed by the Assem- 
Seiitaleta bly on December 10. 

One of these, adopted 
by 36 votes to 15 with 7 abstentions, 
provisionally approved a list of 27 fac- 
tors to be taken into account in decid- 
ing whether a territory is, or is not, 
fully self-governing. It set up an ad 
hoc Committee to make a more thor- 
ough study of this difficult problem. 
Another proposal called for the aboli- 
tion of all laws and practices of racial 
discrimination in the territories. The 
administering powers were asked to 
examine all such laws with the aim of 
abolishing discriminatory practices, or 
provisions of a racial or religious char- 
acter. The proposal also recommended 
that all public facilities should be open 
to all inhabitants of the territories, 
without distinction of race, and com- 
mended all measures designed to 
improve community understanding 
among students in the territories. Final- 
ly, the Assembly approved a special re- 
port dealing with problems of social 
development in dependent territories, 
and a resolution asking administering 
members to bring other special reports 
which have been compiled by the 
Committee on Information during the 
last three years to the attention of the 
authorities responsible for educational, 
economic and social policies in the 
dependent territories. 


Affirming that the governments con- 
cerned with the Palestine question have 
the primary responsibility for 
reaching a settlement of their 
outstanding differences, the Ad Hoc 
Political Committee on December 11, 
approved a draft resolution which 
would have the Assembly call upon 
the Arab states and Israel to enter into 
direct negotiations at an early date 
without prejudice to their rights and 
claims. In so doing, the parties would 
be asked to bear in mind the resolu- 
tions as well as the principal objectives 
of the United Nations on the Palestine 
question, including the religious in- 
terests of third parties. The draft reso- 
lution, approved by 32 votes to 13 
with 13 abstentions, also expressed ap- 
preciation for the efforts of the Con- 
ciliation Commission for Palestine. 

A draft resolution which called for 
an advisory opinion from the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice on the rights of 
Palestine refugees was rejected, as was 
a draft which would have called on 
the Conciliation Commission to con- 
tinue its efforts without referring to di- 
rect negotiations among the parties. At 
the request of Israel, the Committee 
agreed to postpone consideration of its 
complaint against the Arab states for 
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the violation of their obligations under 
the Charter, United Nations resolu- 
tions and of the General Armistice 
Agreements. 


Establishment of “a just, adequate 
and equitable” price relationship be- 
tween primary com- 
modities and capital 
and other manufac- 
tured goods to help 
in the financing of economic develop- 
ment is envisaged in a draft resolution 
of the Second (Economic and Finan- 
cial) Committee adopted on Novem- 
ber 29. 

When taking measures affecting in- 
ternational raw material prices, it rec- 
ommends that governments consider 
the effects of these measures on the 
terms of trade of countries in the pro- 
cess of development. The objective is 
to make possible a more satisfactory 
accumulation of domestic savings as 
well as just wage levels in the latter 
countries, thus reducing the present 
disparity between their living standards 
and those of highly industrialized 
countries. Consideration should be 
given to all other aspects of the prob- 
lem of undue fluctuations in terms of 
trade, and efforts to reduce restrictions 
on primary commodity imports should 
be intensified. 

To ensure stable prices for primary 
commodities in keeping with adequate, 
just and equitable parity prices, and 
to safeguard the continuity of eco- 
nomic and social progress in all coun- 
tries, the draft resolution further rec- 
ommends multilateral and _ bilateral 
agreements or arrangements on indivi- 
dual primary commodities as well as 
on groups of such commodities and 
manufactured goods. 


Also recommended is the execution 
of integrated economic development 
plans to enable less-developed coun- 
tries to make rational use of the pro- 
ceeds from primary production, absorb 
surplus workers and improve living 
standards. 

The draft resolution calls, too, for 
three studies: (a) one, by experts to 
be appointed by the SecretaryGeneral, 
On measures to implement the recom- 
mendations on price relationships and 
fluctuations in terms of trade and 
on integrated economic development 
plans; (b) a Secretariat study on the 
financial repercussions of changes in 
the terms of trade in primary com- 
modity and capital and other manu- 
factured goods on the national income 
of countries in the process of economic 
development; and (c) a Secretariat 
study on the impact of important syn- 
thetic products on international de- 
mand for natural primary products. 

Adopted by 29 votes to 16, with 
9 abstentions, the draft now goes to 
a plenary meeting of the Assembly 
for final approval. 


Raw Material Prices 
and Financing 
Development 
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JUST AND REASONABLE BASIS 


FOR KOREAN 


= proposals adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly on December 3 for 
repatriating prisoners of war in Korea 
were cabled two days later by the 
President of the Assembly to the Cen- 
tral Chinese People’s Government and 
to the North Korean authorities. 

It was his earnest hope, said Mr. 
Pearson, that the proposals would be 
accepted as a basis for solving the one 
remaining issue which has prevented 
the conclusion of an armistice during 
the negotiations at Pan Mun Jom. 

“Once this issue is solved,” he 
added, “it will become possible to 
bring the fighting to an end and com- 
plete the program for a peaceful settle- 
ment in Korea leading, we must hope, 
toward a more general settlement 
which would contribute to peace in 
Asia and in the world.” 

The United Nations is determined 
to do everything possible to bring the 
fighting to. an end, Mr. Pearson af- 
firmed, and that, too, is the declared 
aim of the other side. That common 
aim can be achieved if the proposals are 
accepted in the spirit in which they are 
put forward. He therefore appealed for 
their acceptance as forming a just and 
reasonable basis for an agreement 
which will serve to bring about a 
constructive and durable peace in Ko- 
rea. 

His message forwarding the pro- 
posals was sent, said Mr. Pearson, 
against the background of the cas- 
ualties, sufferings, and destruction in 
Korea—the inevitable consequence of 
war. He appealed for the most thought- 
ful and sympathetic consideration. 


ALL MEMBERS CONCERNED When the First 
Committee of the Assembly, by unani- 
mous decision, agreed to treat the Ko- 
rean question as a matter of urgency, 
its decision “reflected the concern of 
all Members of the United Nations, a 
concern which I am sure is shared by 
the peoples of the world, over the 
tragedy of war and devastation in Ko- 
rea, and their deep desire to bring this 
war to an end on terms acceptable to 
both sides. To this end negotiations 
have been proceeding for some sixteen 
months at Pan Mun Jom, in the course 
of which a wide measure of agreement 
on the terms of an armistice has been 
reached.” 

The sole remaining unsettled issue 
concerns the principles and procedures 
by which the repatriation of prisoners 
of war can be effected, Mr. Pearson 
continued. He then stated: 

“In itself, the prisoner-of-war is- 
sue is a challenge to the fundamental 
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humanitarian instincts which are 
shared by all mankind and urgently 
calls for a solution. In camps on both 
sides, human beings have been kept for 
long months under military detention 
while the lengthy negotiations concern- 
ing their fate have been continuing. 
There is an inescapable moral obliga- 
tion on both sides in the Korean con- 
flict to make every passible effort to 
ensure that these prisoners of war shall 
be free to return to their homelands, 
and their speedy return facilitated. 

“The discussion of this matter in 
the First Committee of this Assembly 
has made clear the general agreement 
in the United Nations that this problem 
should be dealt with and the repatria- 
tion of prisoners of war should be 
effected under the terms of the Geneva 
Convention Relative to the Treatment 
of Prisoners of War of August 12, 
1949, under the well-established prin- 
ciples and practice of international law, 
and under the relevant provisions of 
the draft armistice agreement. 

“It was also generally agreed that 
prisoners of war should be released 
from the custody of the detaining 
powers to a Repatriation Commission 
so that they can be free to exercise 
their undoubted right with respect to 
repatriation, and that it was incon- 
sistent with common humanitarian 
principles that a detaining power should 
offer any hindrance to the return 





to their homelands of any prisoners of 
war. 

“Finally, there was general agree- 
ment that the Geneva Convention can- 
not be construed as authorizing a de- 
taining power to employ force to effect 
the return of individual prisoners of 
war to their homelands. 


IDEAS OF MANY GOVERNMENTS “The 
General Assembly resolution clearly 
states the above principles with respect 
to the solution of the prisoner-of-war 
issue and, in addition, makes con- 
crete proposals with regard to the 
machinery of repatriation. 

“It represents ideas put forward by 
many governments represented in the 
General Assembly whose unanimous 
desire is to bring peace to Korea, The 
resolution can make this desire effec- 
tive because its acceptance will make 
it possible to achieve an armistice and 
a complete and immediate cessation of 
hostilities. 

“The resolution, in addition, makes 
reference to the desire of the General 
Assembly to expedite and facilitate, 
once an armistice is effective, the con- 
vening of a political conference as pro- 
vided for in article 60 of the draft 
armistice agreement already accepted 
by the military negotiators at Pan Mun 
Jom.” 


INDIAN DRAFT RESOLUTION The seven- 
teen proposals are contained in a reso- 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, Lester B. Pearson, of Canada (left), answering 
the questions of correspondents at a press conference he held at United Nations Headquarters. 
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lution submitted by India on Novem- 
ber 17, adopted by the First Commit- 
tee in revised form on December 1, and 
passed by the Assembly in plenary 
meeting two days later by a vote of 
54-5, with | abstention. The Byelorus- 
sian S.R.R., Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
the Ukrainian S.S.R., and the 
U.S.S.R. opposed the resolution, and 
China abstained. (For the text, see 
opposite page.) 

As noted by Mr, Pearson, the reso- 
lution affirms that the release and re- 
patriation of prisoners of war is to be 
effected in accordance with the Gen- 
eva Convention of 1949, the well- 
established principles and practice of 
international law, and the relevant pro- 
visions of the draft armistice agree- 
ment negotiated at Pan Mun Jom. 

It also affirms “that force shall not be 
used against prisoners of war to pre- 
vent or effect their return to their 
homelands, and that they shall at all 
time be treated humanely in accord- 
ance with the specific provisions of the 
Geneva Convention and with the gen- 
eral spirit of the Convention.” 

In requesting the President to com- 
municate the seventeen proposals to 
the Central Chinese People’s Govern- 
ment and to the North Korean au- 
thorities, the Assembly, in plenary 
meeting, accepted an amendment by 
India, by a vote of 53-0, with 5S ab- 
stentions. To the affirmation that the 
proposals form a just and reasonable 
basis for an agreement, this amend- 
ment added the words, “so that an 
immediate cease-fire would result and 
be effected.” 


REPATRIATION COMMISSION ‘The pro- 
posals provide for establishment of a 
Repatriation Commission, to which all 
prisoners would be released from mili- 
tary control and from the custody of 
the detaining side “in agreed num- 
bers and at agreed exchange points in 
agreed demilitarized zones.” 

The Repatriation Commission would 
consist of representatives of Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Sweden, and Switzer- 
land — the four states agreed to for 
the Neutral Nations Supervisory Com- 
mission and referred to in paragraph 
37 of the draft armistice agreement— 
or, alternatively, of representatives of 
four states not participating in the hos- 
tilities, two nominated by each side, 
but excluding representatives of the 
permanent members of the Security 
Council. 

At its first meeting and prior to an 
armistice, the Commission would ap- 
point an umpire who would be avail- 
able to the Commission at all times 
and would act as its Chairman unless 
otherwise agreed. If agreement on the 
appointment could not be reached 
within three weeks, the matter would 
be referred to the Assembly. 

At the end of 90 days after the 
armistice agreement, the disposition of 
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THREE FORMER PRESIDENTS OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY are their countries’ representatives 

in the First Committee during the seventh session. They are Dr. Luis Padilla Nervo, of Mexico 

(left); Brigadier-General Carlos P. Romulo, of the Philippines (second from left); and Nasrollah 
Entezam, of Iran (right). With them is Dr. Mohamed Fadil Al-Jamali, of Iraq. 


any prisoners whose return to their 
homelands may not have been effected 
in accordance with the proposals or as 
otherwise agreed, would be referred, 
with recommendations for their dis- 
position — including a target date for 
the termination of their detention 
to the political conference to be called 
as provided under article 60 of the 
draft armistice agreement. 

If, at the end of a further 30 days, 
there are any prisoners whose return 
to their homelands has not been ef- 
fected or whose future has not been 
provided for by the political confer- 
ence, the responsibility for their care 
and maintenance and for their sub- 
sequent disposition should be trans- 
ferred to the United Nations, “which 
in all matters relating to them shall act 
strictly in accordance with interna- 
tional law.” 





LENGTHY DEBATE The First Committee 
had devoted 26 meetings, between 
October 23 and December 2, to the 
Korean question. After it decided on 
November 26, on the motion of Iran, 
to give priority to the Indian draft 
resolution over the four other pro- 
posals — those of the Soviet Union, 
Mexico, Peru, and the United States, 
jointly with 20 other nations — it de- 
voted five meetings to debate on the 
Indian proposal during which India of- 
fered two revisions which met the 
objections of all delegations except 
those of the five Eastern European 
states. 

An amendment by Denmark, which 





reduced from 60 to 30 days the addi- 
tional period after which responsibility 
for the care, maintenance, and sub- 
sequent disposition of unrepatriated 
prisoners would be transferred to the 
United Nations, was adopted by a 
vote of 39-5, with 14 abstentions. 


U.S.S.R. PROPOSAL All U.S.S.R. amend- 
ments to the Indian draft resolution 
were rejected in the First Committee, 
as was a U.S.S.R. draft resolution, 
the latter by a vote of 5-41, with 12 
abstentions. Reintroduced in the As- 
sembly as amendments to the draft 
resolution recommended by the First 
Committee, the amendments were 
again rejected there. The reintroduced 
U.S.S.R. draft resolution was also re- 
jected by the Assembly by a vote of 
5-40, with I1 abstentions. 

Had the Soviet Union’s proposal or 
amendments been adopted, the Assem- 
bly would have established an eleven- 
member Commission “for the peace- 
ful settlement of the Korean question,” 
consisting of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, France, the U.S.S.R., 
the People’s Republic of China, India, 
Burma, Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, 
the People’s Democratic Republic of 
Korea, and South Korea. 

This Commission the Assembly 
would have instructed to take immedi- 
ate steps for the settlement of the Ko- 
rean question on the basis of the uni- 
fication of Korea to be effected by 
the Koreans themselves under the 
supervision of the Commission—“such 
steps to include extending all possible 
(Continued on page 586.) 
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RESOLUTION ON KOREA ADOPTED BY THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY ON DECEMBER 3, 1952 


The General Assembly, 

Having received the special report of 
the United Nations Command of Octo- 
ber 18, 1952, on “the present status of 
military action and armistice negotiations 
in Korea” and other relevant reports re- 
lating to Korea, 


Noting with approval the considerable 
progress towards an armistice made by 
negotiation at Pan Mun Jom and the 
tentative agreements to end the fighting 
in Korea and to reach a settlement of the 
Korean question, 


Noting further that disagreement be- 
tween the parties on one remaining issue 
alone prevents the conclusion of an 
armistice and that a considerable meas- 
ure of agreement already exists on the 
principles on which this remaining issue 
can be resolved, 


Mindful of the continuing and vast loss 
of life, devastation, and suffering result- 
ing from and accompanying the con- 
tinuance of the fighting, 


Deeply conscious of the need to bring 
hostilities to a speedy end and of the 
need for a peaceful settlement of the Ko- 
rean question, 

Anxious to expedite and facilitate the 
convening of the political conference as 
provided in article 60° of the draft 
armistice agreement, 


Affirms that the release and repatria- 
tion of prisoners of war shall be effected 
in accordance with the “Geneva Conven- 
tion Relative to the Treatment of Prison- 
ers of War,” dated August 12, 1949, the 
well-established principles and practice of 
international law, and the relevant pro- 
visions of the draft armistice agreement; 


Affirms that force shall not be used 
against prisoners of war to prevent or 
effect their return to their homelands, 
and that they shall at all time be treated 
humanely in accordance with the specific 
provisions of the Geneva Convention and 
with the general spirit of the Convention; 


Accordingly requests the President of 
the General Assembly to communicate 
the following proposals to the Central 
People’s Government of the People’s Re- 
public of China and to the North Korean 
authorities as forming a just and reason- 
able basis for an agreement so that an 
immediate cease-fire would result and be 
effected; to invite their acceptance of 
these proposals; and to make a report to 
the General Assembly during its present 
session and as soon as appropriate: 


PROPOSALS 
1. In order to facilitate the return to 
their homelands of all prisoners of war, 
there shall be established a Repatriation 
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Commission consisting of representatives 
of Czechoslovakia, Poland, Sweden, and 
Switzerland, that is, the four states agreed 
to for the constitution of the Neutral Na- 
tions Supervisory Commission and re- 
ferred to in paragrah 37 of the draft 
armistice agreement, or _ constituted, 
alternatively, of representatives of four 
states not participating in hostilities, two 
nominated by each side, but excluding 
representatives of states that are perma- 
nent members of the Security Council. 


2. The release and repatriation of 
prisoners of war shall be effected in ac- 
cordance with the “Geneva Convention 
Relative to the Treatment of Prisoners of 
War,” dated August 12, 1949, the well- 
established principles and practice of in- 
ternational law, and the relevant pro- 
visions of the draft armistice agreement. 


3. Force shall not be used against 
the prisoners of war to prevent or effect 
their return to -their homelands, and no 
violence to their persons or affront to 
their dignity or self-respect shall be per- 
mitted in any manner or for any purpose 
whatsoever. This duty is enjoined on and 
entrusted to the Repatriation Commission 
and each of its members. Prisoners of 
war shall at all times be treated humanely 
in accordance with the specific provisions 
of the General Convention and with the 
general spirit of that Convention. 


4. All prisoners of war shall be re- 
leased to the Repatriation Commission 
from military control and from the 
custody of the detaining side in agreed 
numbers and at agreed exchange points 
in agreed demilitarized zones. 

5. Classification of prisoners of war 
according to nationality and domicile as 
proposed in the letter of October 16 from 
General Kim I! Sung, Supreme Com- 
mander of the Korean People’s Army, 
and General Peng Teh-Huai, Commander 
of the Chinese People’s Volunteers, to 
General Mark W. Clark, Commander-in- 
Chief, United Nations Command, shall 
then be carried out immediately. 

6. After classification, prisoners of war 
shall be free to return to their homelands 
forthwith, and their speedy return shall 
be facilitated by all parties concerned. 

7. In accordance with arrangements 
prescribed for the purpose by the Re- 
patriation Commission, each party to the 
conflict shall have freedom and facilities 
to explain to the prisoners of war “de- 
pending upon them” their rights and to 
inform the prisoners of war on any mat- 
ter relating to their return to their home- 
lands and particularly their full freedom 
to return. 

8. Red Cross teams of both sides shall 
assist the Repatriation Commission in its 
work and shall have access, in accordance 


with the terms of the draft armistice 
agreement, to prisoners of war while they 
are under the temporary jurisdiction of 
the Repatriation Commission. 

9. Prisoners of war shall have freedom 
and facilities to make representations and 
communications to the Repatriation 
Commission and to bodies and agencies 
working under the Repatriation Commis- 
sion and to inform any or all such bodies 
of their desires on any matter concerning 
themselves, in accordance with arrange- 
ments made for the purpose by the Com- 
mission. 

10. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
paragraph 3 above, nothing in this re- 
patriation agreement shall be construed 
as derogating from the authority of the 
Repatriation Commission (or its author- 
ized representatives) to exercise _ its 
legitimate functions and _ responsibilities 
for the control of the prisoners under 
its temporary jurisdiction. 

11. The terms of this Repatriation 
Agreement and the arrangements arising 
therefrom shall be made known to all 
prisoners of war. 

12. The Repatriation Commission is 
entitled to call upon parties to the con- 
flict, its own member governments, or the 
Member states of the United Nations for 
such legitimate assistance as it may re- 
quire in the carrying out of its duties and 
tasks and in accordance with the deci- 
sions of the Commission in this respect. 

13. When the two sides have made an 
agreement for repatriation based on these 
proposals, the interpretation of that 
agreement shall rest with the Repatriation 
Commission. In the event of disagreement 
in the Commission, majority decisions 
shall prevail. When no majority decision 
is possible, an umpire agreed upon in 
accordance with the succeeding paragraph 
and with article 132 of the Geneva Con- 
vention of 1949 shall have the deciding 
vote. 

14. The Repatriation Commission shall 
at its first meeting and prior to an 
armistice proceed to agree upon and ap- 
point the umpire who shall at all times 
be available to the Commission and shall 
act as its Chairman unless otherwise 
agreed. If agreement on the appointment 
of the umpire cannot be reached by the 
Commission within the period of three 
weeks after the date of the first meeting 
this matter should be referred to the 
General Assembly. 

15. The Repatriation Commission shall 
also arrange after the armistice for of- 
ficials to function as umpires with inspect- 
ing teams or other bodies to which func- 
tions are delegated or assigned by the 
Commission or under the provisions of 
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the draft armistice agreement, so that the 
completion of the return of prisoners of 
war to their homelands shall be expedited. 


16. When the repatriation agreement is 
acceded to by the parties concerned and 
when an umpire has been appointed under 
paragraph 14 above, the draft armistice 
agreement, unless otherwise altered by 
agreement between the parties, shall be 
deemed to have been accepted by them. 
The provisions of the draft armistice 
agreement shall apply except in so far as 
they are modified by the repatriation 
agreement. Arrangements for repatriation 
under this agreement will begin when 
the armistice agreement is thus concluded. 

17. At the end of 90 days after the 
armistice agreement has been signed, the 
disposition of any prisoners of war whose 
return to their homelands may not have 
been effected in accordance with the pro- 
cedure set out in these proposals, or as 
otherwise agreed, shall be referred with 
recommendations for their disposition, in- 
cluding a target date for the termination 
of their detention, to the political confer- 
ence to be called as provided under article 
60 of the draft armistice agreement. If at 
the end of a further 30 days there are 
any prisoners of war whose return to 
their homelands has not been effected 
under the above procedures or whose 
future has not been provided for by the 
political conference, the responsibility for 
their care and maintenance and for their 
subsequent disposition shall be trans- 
ferred to the United Nations, which in all 
matters relating to them shall act strictly 
in accordance with international law. 


JUST, REASONABLE BASIS 
FOR KOREAN ARMISTICE . 


(Continued from page 584) 


assistance in the repatriation of all 
prisoners of war by both sides.” 


Furthermore, the Assembly would 
have recommended to the belligerents 
in Korea an immediate and complete 
cease-fire “that is, the cessation of 
military operations by both sides on 
land, by sea, and in the air’—on the 
basis of the draft armistice agreement 
already approved, and to that Com- 
mission the Assembly would have re- 
ferred “the question of the complete 
repatriation of prisoners of war.” Un- 
der the provisions of the U.S.S.R. pro- 
posal and amendments, decisions by 
the Commission would be by two- 
thirds majority vote of its members. 


In addition to deleting paragraphs 
7 to 17 inclusive of the operative part 
of the adopted draft resolution, the 
Soviet amendments .would have elim- 
inated the proposal that force should 
not be used against prisoners to pre- 
vent or effect their return to their 
homelands, and would have changed 
the proposal that, after classification, 
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they should “be free to return to their 
homelands forthwith” to one that they 
“shall be returned forthwith to their 
homelands.” 


OTHER PROPOSALS IN ABEYANCE After 
the Indian draft resolution was adopt- 
ed and the U.S.S.R. proposal and 
amendments were rejected in the First 
Committee, the Committee agreed that 
further consideration of the 21-power, 
Mexican, and Peruvian draft resolu- 
tions should be deferred until the 
President of the Assembly had submit- 
ted his report on the acceptance or 
non-acceptance of the adopted pro- 
posals by the Chinese and North 
Koreans. 

(On this point, Mr. Pearson told a 
press conference on December 4 that 
the Assembly would have to take up 
the Korean guestion again, whether a 
negative or positive reply was received, 
because he had to make a report on it. 
Even during an adjournment, the As- 
sembly is technically in session, he 
said, and, if required, a meeting could 
be called on 24 hours’ notice). 


OPPOSING VIEWS The debate in the 
Committee and the explanations of 
votes in the Assembly gave a clear 
indication of the opposing positions 
as to the best way to solve the Korean 
problem. 

The Soviet Union and the four 
other Eastern European states con- 
tended that the Indian-sponsored reso- 
lution contained nothing conducive to 
an immediate cessation of bloodshed 
and thus was actually designed to pro- 
long the hostilities. On the other hand, 
as proposed by the U.S.S.R., an im- 
mediate cease-fire and the cessation of 
military operations at large in Korea 
and the unconditional repatriation of 
all Chinese and Korean prisoners of 
war held by the Americans and, con- 
versely, of all prisoners captured while 
serving in the troops of the “so-called” 
United Nations Command would open 
the door to an effective solution of 
the entire Korean question in line 
with the vital interests of the Korean 
people and of all peace-loving peoples 
throughout the world. 

It was impossible, Andrei Y. Vysh- 
insky, of the U.S.S.R. argued, to re- 
duce the whole matter to a question 
of repatriation of prisoners when the 
most important issue was the cessation 
of hostilities, Furthermore, since it 
had already been stated that the reso- 
lution was unacceptable to the Chinese 
and North Koreans, that resolution 
could not be expected to be effective. 

It was entirely incompatible with the 
provisions of the Geneva Convention 
of 1949, and it could not be reconciled 
with generally recognized principles 
and standards of international law. It 
failed to ensure compliance with the 
provisions of the Geneva Convention 


for the unconditional and complete 
repatriation of all prisoners of war 
without exception, and it likewise 
failed to state that forcibly to detain 
any of the prisoners was impossible 
and inadmissible. 


“CEASE-FIRE RESOLUTION” India, stated 
V. K. Krishna Menon, had no illusions 
that a settlement could be reached 
without the consent of the People’s 
Republic of China. Therefore the res- 
olution did not lay down any terms, 
but merely made proposals which 
would pave the way to negotiation. 
The proposals represented a great ad- 
vance toward conciliation and also in 
the full implementation of internation- 
al law, he argued. 

He and other supporters of the res- 
olution contended that actually it was 
a cease-fire resolution, for, since the 
only obstacle to an armistice was the 
non-settlement of the prisoner-of-war 
issue, once that was solved there 
would be a cease-fire within twelve 
hours. 

In the main and basically, its pur- 
poses were to obtain the termination 
of hostilities, the settlement of the 
Korean question, and, with that settle- 
ment, the opening of great vistas of 
pacification, settlement, and _ stability 
in the Far East and improvement in 
the nature of the relations of human 
society. 

In affirming that no force should 
be used to effect or to impede the re- 
turn of prisoners, the resolution 
summed up in one sentence, declared 
Ernest A. Gross, of the United States, 
man’s long struggle to achieve respect 
for the human person. 


“A perfect embodiment of the prin- 
ciple of non-compulsion,” commented 
James Barrington, of Burma. And 
Selwyn Lloyd, of the United Kingdom. 
regarded it as an excellent basis for 
a general agreement and as apparently 
providing for all the necessary safe- 
guards. 


CHINA’S ABSTENTION China was the 
only Member to abstain in the vote 
on the Indian-sponsored resolution. 
Explaining this position, Dr. T. F. 
Tsiang said that he was not certain 
that the assumption was correct that 
the prisoner-of-war issue alone pre- 
vented the restoration of peace in 
Korea. Whether the assumption was 
correct or not, however, the issue was 
important in itself. 

His delegation was completely sat- 
isfied that the resolution was based on 
correct principles, but was doubtful 
that it provided the necessary and 
adequate means to implement those 
principles. 

The fate of the prisoners of war 
from both sides would be in the hands 
of a Repatriation Commission com- 
posed of Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
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Sweden, and Switzerland. He had no 
doubt that Sweden and Switzerland 
would try to carry out the terms of 
reference fairly and impartially, but 
who could believe that the Polish and 
Czechoslovakian representatives would 
try to carry out the principles which 
they had denounced—and which the 
Soviet Union had denounced—in the 
Assembly? 

Furthermore, there was no guaran- 
tee that the terroristic bands of pris- 
oners who had murdered fellow pris- 
oners in the camps under the United 
Nations Command would not continue 
their terrorizing once they were in the 
demilitarized zone. What means did 
the resolution provide for the Re- 
patriation Commission to prevent such 
incidents? 

Dr. Tsiang was convinced that the 
machinery provided was defective and 
inadequate. 


UNITED STATES PLEDGE “My Govern- 
ment,” Mr. Gross, of the United 
States, declared, “fully supports the 
resolution. We pledge ourselves, as 
the Government responsible for the 
Unified Command in Korea, to exert 
every effort to carry out its provisions 
loyally and completely. We shall co- 
operate in every possible way to speed 
an honorable peace in Korea. If the 
communists will do the same, an end 
to the fighting in Korea will not be 
long delayed.” 


ASSEMBLY ACTION ON QUESTION 
OF INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


EEKING a settlement of the dis- 

pute involving the treatment of 
people of Indian origin in the Union 
of South Africa, the General Assem- 
bly on December 5 established a Unit- 
ed Nations Good Offices Commission 
to facilitate negotiations between the 
South African Government and the 
Governments of India and Pakistan. 
The members of the Commission will 
be nominated by the President of the 
Assembly. In the meantime, the As- 
sembly called upon South Africa to 
suspend the implementation of the 
Group Areas Act providing for racial 
segregation. 


These provisions were contained in 
a resolution which had been submitted 
to the Assembly’s Ad Hoc Political 
Committee (see the BULLETIN, vol. 
XIII, no. I1) by Afghanistan, Saudi 
Arabia, Burma, Egypt, India, Indones- 
ia, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Liberia, Pak- 
istan, Philippines, Syria, Thailand, and 
Yemen. The Assembly approved this 
resolution by 41 votes to | (Union of 
South Africa) with 15 abstentions 
(Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Can- 
ada, Colombia, Dominican Republic, 
France, Greece, Luxembourg, Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Peru, Turkey, 
United Kingdom, Venezuela). 


THE CHAIRMAN OF THE FIRST COMMITTEE, Joao Carlos Muniz, of Brazil (left), with the Commit- 
tee’s Secretary, Dr. Dragoslav Protitch, Principal Director of the Department of Security Council 
Affairs. 
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INDIAN STATEMENT On passage of the 
resolution, Mr. B. Shiva Rao, of In- 
dia, commented that once again the 
Assembly had made a conciliatory ap- 
proach to South Africa by which it 
was hoped that the parties could be 
brought together to resolve their 
present difficulties. South Africa’s con- 
tinuous disregard of earlier Assembly 
resolutions did not advance the pres- 
tige or the purposes of the United Na- 
tions. The whole world was aware of 
the grave deterioration of the situation 
in South Africa which held serious im- 
plications for the African continent, It 
was also a challenge to the ideals and 
the foundations of the United Nations. 
India, he concluded, sought negotia- 
tion, conciliation and a peaceful settle- 
ment, hoping that the awakened con- 
science of the world would find an 
echo in South Africa. “Our struggle in 
South Africa, initiated by Mahatma 
Gandhi, has been based from the be- 
ginning on the idea that the heart and 
mind of South Africa must be con- 
verted.” 


SOUTH AFRICAN REPLY G. P. Jooste, of 
the Union of South Africa, said that 
his Government had consistently ex- 
plained that Article 2, paragraph 7, of 
the Charter denied the Organization 
the right to intervene in a matter which 
was essentially within South Africa’s 
domestic jurisdiction. 

That provision also made clear that 
Members were not required to submit 
such domestic matters to settlement 
under the Charter. Accordingly, the 
Union of South Africa was not pre- 
pared to settle the matter under the 
Charter. The Union Government is, 
however, desirous of settling the mat- 
ter. India knew “that all that it has to 
do is to come along and discuss the 
matter outside this Organization and 
divorced from any resolutions taken in 
this Organization.” That was a stand- 
ing offer of the Government of the 
Union of South Africa. 
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WORLD-WIDE CELEBRATIONS 
MARK HUMAN RIGHTS DAY 


ADIO_ broadcasts, public cere- 
monies, speeches, exhibits and 
film showings marked the fourth an- 
nual celebration of Human Rights Day 
throughout the world on December 10. 
At United Nations Headquarters, 
Lester B. Pearson, President of the 
Assembly, spoke at the opening of the 
plenary meeting. Secretary-General 
Trygve Lie issued a special statement 
(see page 589). 

The day was designated Human 
Rights Day in the United States by 
President Harry S. Truman, who called 
upon United States citizens to cele- 
brate the occasion “by studying the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights and the Constitution of the 
United States . . . and by giving thanks 
for the priceless heritage of liberty em- 
bodied in these great documents.” 

Coast-to-coast broadcasts featured 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt as nar- 
rator, while a number of representa- 
tives to the Assembly explained how 
the Declaration is being followed in 
their countries or incorporated in their 
constitutions. In addition, radio tie-ins 
with Manila, Paris, Toronto, Tokyo 
and Monrovia gave on-the-scene re- 
ports of how human rights are being 
implemented. 

Among city-wide celebrations was 
that of Detroit, Michigan, where some 
50 organizations participated in a mass 
meeting. 

Other large United States cities, in- 
cluding St. Louis, Milwaukee, Boston 
and Providence, held similar meetings. 

The 20 United Nations Information 
Centres heiped to organize special pro- 
grams in many countries in their areas. 
The Australian Broadcasting Commis- 
sion, in a Forum of the Air, devoted 
a full hour’s debate to “The Declara- 
tion of Human Rights—Its Role in 
Today’s World,” with four speakers 
taking part. All-India Radio, Radio- 
diffusion Egyptienne, various stations 
in Brazil, Uruguay, Liberia, Iceland 
and Iran, among others, devoted spe- 
cial programs to the day. 


PAGEANT In Liberia, a pageant illus- 
trating the 30 articles of the Declara- 
tion was held at the Centennial Me- 
morial Pavilion of Monrovia. The 
Teheran post office canceled stamps 
with a special seal bearing a sentence 
from the Declaration, and a children’s 
book on the equality of man was pub- 
lished in Denmark and Sweden. 
Educational institutions played a 
great part in the celebration and essay 
contests were a special feature in many 
countries. The Turkish Minister of 
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Education requested all schools to give 
special observance to the day, and the 
Pakistan Ministry of Education di- 
rected all educational institutions to 
observe the day in a fitting manner. 
The Welsh Association for Education 
in World Citizenship and the London 
Council for Education in World Citi- 
zenship prepared a special Order of 
Worship for use at morning worship 
in schools. Students in numerous coun- 
tries saw Human Rights film strips and 
exhibits. 


UNESCO CONFERENCE In Paris, the Gen- 
eral Conference of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization commemorated the day 
with special addresses by S. M. Sharif 
(Pakistan), Acting President of the 
Conference; Dr. John Taylor, Interim 
Director-General of UNESCO; and René 
Cassin, French representative on the 
United Nations Commission on Hu- 
man Rights. 

Mr. Sharif called the anniversary a 
major milestone on mankind's path of 
progress toward the realization of the 
age-old dream of equality in freedom, 
justice and peace, while Dr. Taylor 
pointed out that whereas previous dec- 


larations rose from the needs of par- 
ticular times and places, the United 
Nations Declaration was of world im- 
portance. Professor Cassin, who helped 
draft the Declaration, said that the 
General Assembly’s proclamation had 
voiced the real aspirations of all peo- 
ples and that the Declaration had be- 
come part of the permanent heritage 
of mankind. 


COMMON STANDARD The Declaration, 
first international document of its kind, 
was adopted by the Assembly, meeting 
at the Palais de Chaillot in Paris, with- 
out an opposing vote. Its 30 articles 
set forth “a common standard of 
achievement for all peoples and all na- 
tions,” based on the premises that “All 
human beings are born free and equal” 
and that “Everyone is entitled to all 
the rights and freedoms” which it sets 


forth, “without distinction of any kind, 
such as race, color, sex, language, re- 
ligion, political or other opinion.” 


Among the rights which it proclaims 
are those to life, property, recognition 
before the law; to freedom of move- 
ment, nationality, asylum from persecu- 
tion, opinion and expression; to social 
insurance, rest and leisure, adequate 


IN COMMEMORATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS DAY, the United Nations Postal Administration 
issued a new stamp on December 10 in two denominations, three cents and five cents. Together 


with other United Nations postage stamps, these were available at the Postal Administration’s 
sales counter in the Public Concourse Lobby of the General Assembly Building. 
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standards of living and education, It 
prohibits slavery and torture. 

The Declaration has had a direct 
influence in many cases of national 
and international law. The Constitu- 
tion of the Republic of Indonesia, six- 
tieth and newest Member of the United 
Nations, contains many provisions of 
the Declaration, some quoted directly, 


and its impact may also be seen in the 
new Constitutions of Libya, Eritrea, 
Costa Rica, Syria, El Salvador, Haiti 
and Puerto Rico. The Declaration’s 
aims were cited in the Preamble to 
the Peace Treaty with Japan, in cases 
before the International Court of Jus- 
tice, and in a bill introduced in the 
British Parliament. 


“Human Rights Day Should 
Be a Day of Decision” 


—By LESTER B. PEARSON 


President, Seventh Session of the General Assembly 


EVEN years ago at San Francisco, 

in the name of the peoples of the 
United Nations, our governments sign- 
ed the Charter of the United Nations. 
In so doing, we “re-affirmed our faith 
in fundamental human rights, in the 
dignity and worth of the human per- 
son, in the equal rights of men and 
women, and of nations large and 
small.” That this affirmation found its 
place in the preamble of the Charter 
is abundant proof of the importance 
which our governments attached to 
tundamental human rights. Since then, 
although the United Nations Organiza- 
tion has dealt with many problems di- 
rectly or indirectly related to human 
rights, we remain deeply conscious of 
the need for making .greater progress, 
not in words but in deeds, in this 
field. 

When, on December 10, 1948, the 
General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions, in a moving ceremony, approv- 
ed the Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights, it set for all peoples and 
all nations a common standard of 
achievement in their recognition of 
the dignity and worth of the human 
personality. It was because govern- 
ments were fully aware that this com- 
mon standard of attainment of basic 
rights for men and women everywhere 
was essential to the peace which we 
all seek, that they subsequently de- 
cided that this occasion should be an- 
nually observed as Human Rights Day. 


DAY FOR ASSESSMENT The observance 
of Human Rights Day, however, 
means not only the formal com- 
memoration of the day when the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights was approved by the General 
Assembly. For all the Members of 
the United Nations, it must be a day 
to review and assess the progress ac- 
complished in the promotion of fun- 
damental human rights in the year just 
completed, and to renew our de- 
termination to fulfil our Charter 
pledge in the year ahead. 

It should also be a day for ac- 
knowledging where and how we have 
failed in our task. Too often it is be- 
lieved that observance of fundamental 
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human rights consists solely in the 
adoption of resolutions embodying 
lofty principles; too often it is for- 
gotten that there is a practical con- 
structive aspect which constitutes a 
more certain way of making progress. 
This lies in the daily practice of toler- 
ance between individuals and between 
nations and in our everyday dealings 
with one another as good neighbors. 
For the world, regardless of race, 
color, creed or language, is a neigh- 
borhood. This is true for the individual 
in his village, as it is true for the 
nation in our international society. It 
implies for each government an obli- 
gation toward all its citizens; and for 


each individual an obligation toward 
his fellow man. 


AN ARDUOUS ROAD | have suggested 
that Human Rights Day should be 
a day of decision for our actions of 
tomorrow. It must be evident to us all 
on this Human Rights Day of 1952 
that, in many parts of our world, hu- 
man rights are still being openly dis- 
regarded. The road toward the 
achievement of the aims which we set 
for ourselves in 1945, and which we 
re-affirmed in 1948, is still a long and 
arduous one. The aims and purposes 
of the United Nations in the field of 
human rights will not have been 
achieved until all unjust discrimina- 
tions are removed and all persecutions 
ended; and until the pledges of the 
Charter have been translated into 
reality, 

As President of the seventh session 
of the General Assembly, I should 
like, on the occasion of Human Rights 
Day 1952, to extend to all Members of 
the United Nations, as we'l as to all 
other governments which have not yet 
had the privilege of joining the United 
Nations, an expression of gratitude for 
what has been done in 1952 toward 
achieving a greater respect for funda- 
mental human rights. At the same 
time, it is, I know, a universal hope 
that governments will continue more 
vigorously than ever their efforts to 
carry forward this high and noble task. 


“Standard of Human Rights 
For Nations and Peoples” 


HERE are times when it is right 

and good to turn from the pre- 
occupations of the day to the great 
and historic statements of aspiration 
for mankind. 

Human Rights Day—December the 
tenth—is such a time. The Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, adopted 
four years ago by the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations, is 
such a document. 

Unlike the United Nations Charter, 
which established a law of conduct for 
the nations, the Declaration of Human 
Rights is not a law. Nevertheless it 
has established standards of human 
rights which nations and peoples can 
—and should—seek to apply. 
UNIVERSAL MEANING There have been 
other declarations in the long history 
of mankind’s struggle to achieve a 
wider observance of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms. Over the 
course of the centuries these other 
documents have exerted a great in- 
fluence for good in certain cultures 
and areas of the world. But never be- 
fore has mankind produced a declara- 


—By TRYGVE LIE 


Secretary-General of the United Nations 


tion with such universal meaning for 
all mankind. 

The Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights is coming to be known 
among peoples who speak fifty dif- 
ferent languages. Its principles and its 
words are already finding their way 
into constitutions, treaties and state 
documents. 


REDEDICATION Yet it is only four years 
old. We know that we are only enter- 
ing upon the threshold of this new stage 
in the struggle for human rights. We 
know also that all countries, all com- 
munities, have much to do to ap- 
proach more closely the high stand- 
ards laid down in this United Nations 
Declaration. 

I hope the day will soon come when 
its principles are taught in every school 
in every land. As citizens, let us read 
again today—and again in the future 
—the text of this Declaration. Let 
us rededicate ourselves to working— 
each in his own community and his 
own country—for the wider applica- 
tion of its principles of equal human 
brotherhood. 





MEASURES TO AID MIGRATION 
RECOMMENDED BY COMMITTEE 


HILE many countries are grap- 

pling with the problems of over- 
population, others are unable to ex- 
ploit their resources adequately be- 
cause of lack of manpower. Attention 
to the importance of this anomaly 
and to the need to take action for 
encouraging migration was drawn by 
Angel Maria Cusano, Uruguay’s rep- 
resentative to the Second (Economic 
and Financial) Committee on De- 
cember |. 

Latin America, which owed _ its 
development to the great migratory 
movements of the last century, is 
specially interested in the problem, 
Mr. Cusano pointed out. Neapolitans, 
Genovese, Basques and Galicians cul- 
tivated land, raised cattle and helped 
to develop Uruguay’s industry. Today 
their descendants occupy an impor- 
tant place in Uruguayan life. But the 
last war, and the economic and social 
conditions which followed, had slowed 
down or stopped migration. However, 
according to an ILO estimate, at least 
three to four million workers and 
their families are available for emi- 
gration. 

International organizations could 
help in transporting and equipping the 
migrants and in financing migration. 
Thus the International Bank had 
loaned $100,000,000 to Australia to 
enable it to continue its immigration 
policy and the (United States) Export 
and Import Bank had given a similar 
loan to Israel to facilitate absorption 
of the immigrants. 

As an example of bilateral arrange- 
ments, Mr. Cusano cited his country’s 
recent agreement with Italy. Such 
action to encourage migration should 
be supplemented by international or- 
ganizations. Accordingly, Uruguay 
had put forward a draft proposal 
which, following the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s report, recommended intensified 
bilateral action, an appeal to interna- 
tional organizations, and_ technical 
assistance for migration. 


MIGRATION IN MANY STATES Several rep- 
resentatives outlined the migration 
problems of their countries. Mr. Con- 
stantin Caranicas said that Greece 
had always been overpopulated. 
The original flow of Greek migrants 
had been to other Mediterran- 
ean countries reaching as far as 
the Crimea and the Caucasus, With 
the end of the first World War and 
as a result of the Russian Revolution 
and nationalism in Southeast Europe 
and the Middle East, the trend was 
sharply reversed. In 1922 and 1923, 
1.500.000 refugees had returned from 
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Asia Minor; and, in 1924, the United 
States passed the Emigration Act 
which ended Greek immigration. 
Then, during the last war, Greeks 
resident in neighboring countries, in 
Romania and the U.S.S.R. had re- 
turned home. Thus, for twenty-five 
years not only was there no emigra- 
tion, but Greeks living aboard had 
returned to an over-populated coun- 
try. Today Greece had 8,150,000 peo- 
ple and the annual increase of popu- 
lation is 13 per 1000. Unable to make 
the necessary capital investments to 
ensure a decent standard of living, 
Greece today has 156,000 registered 
as unemployed with a great deal of 
under-employment, especially in agri- 
culture. Hence emigration would, to 
some extent, solve the Greek econom- 
ic problem. Greece attached great 
importance to the work of the Inter- 
Governmental Committee on_ the 
Movement of Migrants from Europe. 

Temporary migration to remedy la- 
bor shortages in certain western Euro- 
pean countries might help, Mr. Carani- 
cas also recalled that President-Elect 
Eisenhower had said that the immi- 
gration laws should be amended to 
take into account the needs of Euro- 
pean countries seriously handicapped 
by overpopulation. 

Citing the FAO’s warnings on the 
world food situation, Mr. Caranicas 
said that bilateral agreements and the 
co-operation of all international or- 
ganizations would not only help over- 
populated and underpopulated coun- 
tries alike, but would also increase 
world food production. 

Australia had vast areas of exploi- 
table land and is particularly interested 
in the immigration of labor, said Mr. 
G. A. Jockel. It was specially anxious 
for any assistance that international 
organizations could give—economic 
and financial assistance rather than 
theoretical studies. A country could 
admit immigrants only to the extent 
it could find employment for them. 
It must therefore have capital to 
carry out works programs. 

Chile, said Mr. Alberto Sepulveda 
Contreras, an outstanding example of 
a country of immigration, had re- 
cently admitted 5,000 immigrant fam- 
ilies under agreements with 1Ro. 

Hermes Lima of Brazil pointed out 
that it is not enough to think only of 
the vast areas of Brazil and of its 
labor shortage. Actually, the Brazilian 
population, now 53 millions, is rising 
at the rate of 2.25 percent and the 


Government had to keep on opening 
new land—which involved large cap- 
ital investments. 

Since the end of the war, Mr. 
Taylor said, Canada has resumed large- 
scale immigration made impossible 
economically since the 1930's. Over 
750,000 have been admitted between 
the end of the war and July 1952— 
100,000 under 1RO auspices. Canada 
has contributed $1 million to ILo and 
$20.6 million to IRO to assist trans- 
portation of suitable migrants. Can- 
ada has also co-operated fully in the 
activities of the Tripartite Committee 
of Experts which met in Paris in 
August 1950 and the Naples Migra- 
tion Conference of October 1951. 
The Canadian immigration policy, 
Mr. Taylor explained, took into ac- 
count the country’s absorptive capa- 
city and strove to avoid the creation 
of new enclaves which tended to delay 
adjustment to the temper and spirit 
of Canadian life. Such problems could 
not be solved satisfactorily by any 
centrally co-ordinated planning or 
direction. Canada therefore favored 
freedom of immigration, supplemented 
where useful by bilateral agreements to 
facilitate settlement of suitable immi- 
grants. 

An interesting point made by Janez 
Stanovnik was that after the Second 
World War, many Yugoslavs who had 
emigrated to the United States, Can- 
ada and Australia had since returned 
to Yugoslavia. Emigration had ceased 
mainly because Yugoslavia had 
launched a large-scale plan of eco- 
nomic development, with employment 
opportunities in agriculture and in- 
dustry. Emigration, to which he was 
not opposed in principle, would not 
benefit the countries from which the 
labor emigrated. It would be better to 
give these countries financial assistance 
to build up their industries, rather 
than facilities for emigration. 

Abdel Razek of Egypt said that 
his country, despite its overpopulation, 
was not a country of emigration or 
immigration. Egyptians were attached 
to their country and the Government’s 
efforts were designed to absorb the 
surplus population rather than to en- 
courage emigration. 

Prior to presentation to the Com- 
mittee Mr. Cusano had incorporated 
drafting changes suggested by Bel- 
gium, France and Greece. As thus 
revised, the first operative paragraph, 
in effect, recommended bilateral or 
multilateral agreements to equip, 
transfer, and resettle groups of emi- 
grants. 


HAITIAN AMENDMENT Mr. Chauvet of 
Haiti proposed an amendment to in- 
sert into the paragraph the provision 
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to the effect that there should be no 
kind of discrimination. Mr. Jockel, of 
Australia, agreed that countries of im- 
migration must unquestionably avoid 
any discrimination against particular 
groups of immigrants. The Haitian 
amendment might, in practice, give rise, 
to difficulties, since in many cases the 
laws of the country of immigration; 
contained protective measures which in’ 
themselves constituted discrimination. 
Mr. Lima, of Brazil, felt likewise that 
the Haitian amendment might hamper} 
governments. Unjustified measures of 
political, racial and religious discrim- 
ination did indeed exist but any coun- 
try of migration might have to apply 
criteria of selection based on technical 
or professional considerations. 

On these points Mr, Chauvet com- 
mented that he used the word dis- 
crimination only in the sense in which 
discrimination was forbidden in the 
Charter. 

The sponsor of the resolution entire- 
ly approved the principle of the amend- 
ment. But governments, he pointed 
out, were bound by their national 
immigration laws, and the Committee 
should take care not to compromise 
the chances of adoption of the resolu- 
tion by inserting a provision that 
might contradict these laws. Mr. Cu- 
sano added that there was no trace of 
racial or religious discrimination in 
Uruguay, which was the reason why 
he had not mentioned it in the resolu- 
tion. However, he would be prepared 
to vote for it. Mr. Bateta of Mexico 
also felt that the Haitian amendment 
might create practical difficulties for 
certain countries. Mr. Lubin, of the 
United States, however, favored the 
amendment. He took it for granted 
that bilateral or multilateral agree- 
ments should not contain clauses 
discriminatory on grounds of race or 
color. Mr. Vaner of Turkey said that 
he would abstain on the amendment. 
There was no racial or religious dis- 
crimination in Turkey but the coun- 
try’s immigration laws gave preference 
to immigrants of Turkish blood. 

The Haitian amendment was then 
put to vote and adopted by 21 votes 
to none, with 28 abstentions. 

Mr. Jonker, of the Netherlands, 
welcomed any proposal to provide 
outside assistance to migration, which 
was an international and not purely 
a national concern. 

Mr. Dominguez Company, of Cuba, 
emphasized the need of under-devel- 
oped countries first and foremost to 
expand their productivity. He felt that 
international agencies like the Bank 
should be asked to help with financial 
assistance and transport to the mi- 
grants rather than technical training. 
He felt obliged to abstain in the vote. 


Guatemala’s representative, Alfonso 
Bauer Paiz, said that he approved the 
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resolution in principle but could not 
accept a procedure for an established 
system of immigration because Guate- 
mala was struggling to raise the 
standard of living, specially in rural 
communities, and was confronted by 
local migration difficulties. Long-range 
land-reform plans would eventually 
solve the problem but, meanwhile, the 
country Was not prepared to accept 
any international commitment. 

The sponsor explained with refer- 
ence to comments of the Australian 
and New Zealand representatives that 
the recommendation to conclude bi- 
lateral or multilateral agreements 
could not interfere with the conclu- 
sion of unofficial or private agreements 
on groups of immigrants. 


The U.S.S.R. comment stressed that 
it was wrong arbitrarily to divert to 
new countries refugees displaced by 
war, as had been done by the 1Ro and 
the High Commissioner for Refugees. 
His delegation, Mr. Arkadyev said, 
could not support any resolution the 
purpose of which was to sever people 
forever from their homeland. A solu- 
tion should be sought not on the lines 
of migration but through balanced de- 
velopment of all the means of produc- 
tion which would enable people to 
remain in their own country. The 
U.S.S.R. would therefore abstain. On 
this point, Mr. Cusano replied that it 
was not his intention to bring to 
Uruguay groups of war refugees and 
to prevent their returning to their 
homelands. He had had in mind only 
emigrants who voluntarily and inten- 
tionally wished to emigrate because 
they could not make a satisfactory 
living in their countries. 


The resolution was then put to vote 
and adopted by a paragraph by para- 
graph vote. The roll-call vote on the 
resolution as a whole was 29 votes for 
to none against with 20 abstentions. 

As adopted, the resolution, includ- 
ing the Haitian amendment, recom- 
mends Member states and non-Mem- 
ber states, countries of immigration 
and of emigration, to conclude bilat- 
eral or multilateral agreements with a 
view to the equipment, transfer and 
resettlement of groups of emigrants 
without racial or religious discrimina- 
tion as a part of general economic 
development. 

It requests the active co-operation 
of the Secretary-General, the special- 
ized agencies and of other interested 
international organizations for the 
transfer and equipment of groups of 
emigrants and for their technical train- 
ing. In particular, it invites the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development to co-operate by 
rendering such economic, financial or 
administrative assistance as is consis- 
tent with its constitutional provisions. 


SECRETARIAT GRIEVED 
BY DEATH OF 
PETRUS JOHANNES SCHMIDT 


Petrus Johannes Schmidt, who had 
a long and distinguished. career both 
with the United Nations Secretariat 
and with the Neth- 
erlands Govern- 
ment, died of a 
heart attack on De- 
cember 2. At the 
time of his death 
he was Director of 
the Disarmament 
Affairs Group, De- 
partment of Secu- 
rity Council Affairs, 
and Secretary of 
the United Nations 
Disarmament Com- 





mission, 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie, in a 
statement, expressed his own deep 


grief, shared by all members of the 
Secretariat. “Mr. Schmidt,” said Mr. 
Lie, “was a most devoted and highly 
regarded member of the Secretariat. 
with which he was associated from the 
very beginnings in London.” 

Mr. Lie went on to recall that prior 
to the post he held at his death, Mr. 
Schmidt “had served the United Na- 
tions with distinction in important and 
exacting posts: in Korea as Principal 
Secretary of the Temporary Commis- 
sion which supervised the elections in 
1948; in Eritrea as Principal Secretary 
of the United Nations Commission for 
Eritrea in 1950; and in Kashmir as 
Principal Secretary to the United Na- 
tions Representative for India and 
Pakistan in 1951. This part of his work 
was undertaken while he was Chief of 
the European Affairs Section of the 
Department of Security Council Af- 
fairs.” 

“His loss will be keenly felt by his 
many friends among the Delegations 
and the Secretariat,” Mr. Lie’s state- 
ment concluded. “I extend my _ pro- 
found sympathies to the bereaved wife 
and family.” 

Born 56 years ago in Arnhem, the 
Netherlands, Mr. Schmidt’s first con- 
tact with the United Nations came 
when he was appointed Netherlands 
delegate to the Executive Committee 
of the United Nations Preparatory 
Commission in London, He served as 
adviser to the Netherlands delegation 
at the first General Assembly session 
in 1946 and was Secretary of the 
United Nations Human Rights Com- 
mission and Acting Chief of the Sec- 
retariat’s Human Rights Division at 
its first session in New York. 

During the war, Mr. Schmidt was 
a member of the Netherlands Resist- 
ance Movement and edited an under- 
ground paper, “Je Maintiendrai.” Mr. 
Schmidt is survived by his wife, Cath- 
erina Paardenkoper Schmidt, of Laren, 
the Netherlands, and four children. 
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COUNCIL ENDORSES MISSION’S REPORT ON 


TOGOLAND 


LTHOUGH there is a widespread 

desire amongst the people of the 
two Togolands for unification, no 
single form of unification is accepted 
by a majority of the population and 
no administrative change is at present 
warranted in the two West African 
Trust Territories. This conclusion has 
been reached by the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil and recorded in a special report 
to the General Assembly on the Ewe 
and Togoland unification problem. 
The report, adopted by the Council 
on December 3, was based on the 
conclusions and observations of the 
Council’s Visiting Mission to West 
Africa that deals with the problem. In 
general, the Council endorsed the Mis- 
sion’s report on the question, drawn 
up after a month’s investigation of the 
problem in the neighboring territories. 


The Ewe and Togoland Unification 
problem originated in a demand by 
spokesmen of the Ewes, largest tribe 
in the two territories. The Ewes are 
at present distributed in British and 
French-administered Togoland and the 
Gold Coast Colony and the petitioners 
desired unification under a single ad- 
ministration. The issue has been con- 
tinually studied by the United Nations 
since 1947. The Visiting Mission, des- 
patched last August, was instructed to 
make a special study of the problem. 


MISSION’S FINDINGS In its main con- 
clusions, the Mission reported that the 
demand for Togoland unification has 
now become “a live political issue”’ and 
finds wide support in both British and 
French Togoland. The Mission found, 
however, that there is no general sup- 
port for any one form of unification; 
that no form of unification would re- 
ceive sufficient support to warrant a 
change in the present administration 
in the territories; and that the solu- 
tion of the problem depends on the 
further development of political, eco- 
nomic, social and educational affairs 
in the two territories. 

In the southern areas of each ter- 
ritory the Mission found that the uni- 
fication demand is now a widely-sup- 
ported political issue, rapidly gaining 
recognition by all groups. With the 
exception of some of the people in 
British-administered Togoland — par- 
ticularly in the North where certain 
tribes desire incorporation in the Gold 
Coast—the people in both territories 
“desire in principle unification of the 
two Trust Territories.” 


In French-administered Togoland 
the Mission found two main views 
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from all parties on the question: unifi- 
cation under United Nations adminis- 
tration with the object of early inde- 
pendence, and, a continuation of 
French administration and progress 
within the French Union. Of the four 
political parties in that territory two 
expressed support for each of these 
views. 


In British-administered Togoland 
the Mission found that two political 
groups favored unification, although 
one also desired association with the 
Gold Coast “towards the ultimate goal 
of self-government within the British 
Commonwealth.” The other political 
party in the territory, the Togoland 
Union, demands immediate unification 
of the Togolands under United Na- 
tions administration, with the proviso 
that independence be granted five years 
after unification. 

The Mission found that the inten- 
sity of the unification demands differed 
widely in the various parts of the ter- 
ritories, where altogether it received 
2,899 communications on the unifica- 
tion problem. The vast majority of 
these called for unification in one form 
or another. 


PUBLIC OPINION In seeking a solution 
to the unification problem the Mission 
stressed the importance of an en- 
lightened and sound public opinion, 
stating that this depends largely on 
the development of the two territories 
in the political, economic, social and 
educational fields. In this connection, 
the Mission expressed satisfaction with 
the lively and intelligent interest taken 
by the peoples of both Togolands in 
the progress and development of their 
respective territories. “With further 
advancement of education in the ter- 
ritories,” the Mission stated, “the peo- 
ple will be in a position to express 
their real wishes as to their political 
future. This, of course, will call for 
an accelerated educational program on 
the part of the two Administrations. 
But it is not only the sole responsibility 
of the two Administrations; it is also 
the responsibility of their leaders and 
the more advanced sections of the 
population. In this respect the Mis- 
sion considers that the two territories 
are in need of political, economic and 
social stability.” 

The rapid progress being made in 
reforming local government in both 
territories was noted by the Mission 
which, in observing local representa- 
tive bodies in action, found that their 
members are fully alive to their re- 


UNIFICATION PROBLEM 


sponsibilities and the problems con- 
fronting their countries. 

The Mission’s report recounted the 
efforts of the two administrations to 
seek a solution to the unification prob- 
lem through a representative Joint 
Council for Togoland Affairs. The Mis- 
sion regretted that only 12 of the 21 
representatives envisaged for this organ 
had so far participated in its work. 
No representatives from British-admin- 
istered Togoland were participating 
and representatives from only two 
political groups in French Togoland 
were present. In conclusion, the Mis- 
sion reported that in the time avail- 
able, it was not in a position to ascer- 
tain precisely which unification pro- 
posal enjoyed widest support through- 
out the two territories. However, from 
the examination of the large mass of 
material available, the Mission be- 
lieved that there is not at present wide 
enough support in the two territories 
for any particular form of unification 
as to warrant a change of the existing 
administrative arrangements. 


COUNCIL'S DISCUSSION When the Coun- 
cil opened debate on the report a 
majority of representatives expressed 
general support for its conclusions. 
The representatives of the two Ad- 
ministering Authorities in the Togo- 
lands—France and the United King- 
dom—both commended the report, 
recommending its adoption by the 
Council. For France, Leon Pignon ob- 
served that the Mission had reached 
the fundamental conclusion that there 
Was no “magical formula” for solving 
the Togoland unification questions. 
The variety of religions and races 
in each territory, together with the 
overlapping of the various sections of 
the population, complicated the prob- 
lem. Such a situation was not, how- 
ever, permanent and unchangeable. A 
final and immediate solution would un- 
doubtedly satisfy the mind, but that 
consideration should not prevail in 
the circumstances. Such a_ solution 
would hinder the peoples’ free de- 
velopment. 

Mr. Pignon believed that the Coun- 
cil should first seek to promote the 
advancement of the Togolanders, since 
if they could gain political experience 
they would possess the necessary mate- 
rial for finding the solution most suit- 
able for their interests. In such an 
approach lay the sole chance of suc- 
cess. The issue should be dealt 
with impartially and unhurriedly, in 
compliance with the Charter and the 
peoples’ wishes. France desired to do 
more than allow minds to develop 
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and reflexion to intervene; it also 
wanted to aid in that development and 
evoke that reflexion. France was pre- 
pared to take a further step toward 
increasing the indigenous share in the 
administration of the territory’s affairs. 


Noting the Mission’s observation 
that the Togolands lacked political, 
economic and social stability, Mr. 
Pignon recalled that the Franco-British 
Memorandum of 1951—dealing with 
the unification problem—had drawn 
similar conclusions. In fact the mem- 
orandum’s conclusions were, to some 
extent, corroborated by the report of 
the Mission. The French and United 
Kingdom Governments had _ started 
negotiations to narrow down the ob- 
stacles separating the two Trust Ter- 
ritories and Mr. Pignon hoped that 
unbiased members of the Council 
would consider those efforts and ac- 
knowledge the good faith of the ad- 
ministering powers. 

Sir Alan Burns, of the United King- 
dom, thought one factor clearly 
emerged from the Mission’s report: 
that the term “unification” was inter- 
preted in different ways and that no 
single unification plan would receive 
majority support in either territory. 
Generally speaking, the United King- 
dom endorsed the Mission’s conclu- 
sions, feeling that the report merited 
“very thorough study” by the Admin- 
istering Authorities. Sir Alan noted 
that all members of the Council were 
also Members of the Fourth Commit- 
tee which, he said, would be able to 
discuss the report more thoroughly 
when it had ascertained the views of 
the two Administering Authorities. 


SIX-YEAR OLD ISSUE Sharing these views, 
most of the Council’s twelve members 
favored the adoption of the broad out- 
lines of the Mission’s conclusions. 
These were unacceptable, however, 
to A. A. Roschin, of the U.S.S.R., 
who could not agree that the status 
quo should be maintained in the Togo- 
lands simply because no form of unifi- 
cation would meet with general ap- 
proval. The United Nations should 
meet the wishes of the vast majority 
in the two territories by providing for 
the grant of independence to a uni- 
fied Togoland within a period of five 
years. This had been proposed by 
numerous petitioners. 


Mr. Roschin pointed out that more 
than six years had elapsed since the 
United Nations had received the first 
Ewe petition, dealing with the tribe’s 
national aspirations. Although the 
issue had been raised on several oc- 
casions, and although the Ewe aspira- 
tions were undeniably just, the United 
Nations had still not given satisfac- 
tion to the Ewe people. The Mission, 
in its report, admitted that the Togo- 
landers demanded the unification of 
their two territories, yet the Mission 
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had made no definite proposal for 
bringing about unification. Far from 
assisting the unification movement, the 
two Administering Authorities were 
clearly doing all in their power to 
hamper the movement by persecuting 
the people who were fighting for their 
country’s unification and independ- 
ence. Mr. Roschin held that this was 
proved by statements contained in 
Annex II of the Mission’s report. 
(The statements in Annex Il com- 
prised allegations concerning meas- 
ures taken by the Administering Au- 
thority in French-administered Togo- 
land to prevent members of the 
Comité de TUnité Togolaise from 
meeting the Visiting Mission on its 
arrival in the territory.) In this re- 
spect Mr. Roschin recalled that, last 
December, the _ representative of 
France had told the Fourth Commit- 
tee that the authorities in French- 
administered Togoland had forbidden 
public meetings there, under the law 
of June 30, 1881. 


EASIER SOLUTION A point made by J. 
V. Scott, of New Zealand, was that 
since the 1949 Visiting Mission had 
reported on the Ewe problem the Ewe 
peoples’ request for unification ap- 
peared to have been replaced by a re- 
quest for the complete unification of 
the two Togolands. Perhaps, as a re- 
sult, the solution to the problem had 
become easier. However, the opposi- 
tion to unification voiced by many 
people in the northern section of Brit- 


ish-administered Togoland showed that 
a territory composed of the two Togo- 
lands, while it might be less durable 
than merely an “Ewe country,” would 
also be much less homogeneous, New 
Zealand commended the establishment 
of the Joint Council for Togoland Af- 
fairs but could not congratulate those of 
its members who had failed to show a 
conciliatory spirit, or had even refused 
to participate in its work. That in- 
transigent attitude merely rendered the 
unification of the territories more dif- 
ficult. Mr. Scott agreed with the 
French representative that over-hasty 
action on the whole question should 
be avoided and that any decision 
should await the views of the two Ad- 
ministering Authorities on whom the 
duty to solve the issue chiefly rested. 


PLEBISCITE SUGGESTED Dr. Miguel Rafael 
Urquia, of El Salvador, noted that in 
some areas of the two territories the 
desire for unification was almost unani- 
mous. Every effort should therefore 
be made by the United Nations to find 
a solution satisfying the aspirations of 
the Togolanders. The United Nations, 
not the peoples, should decide as to the 
form of unification best suited to the 
territories. As the Togolanders did not 
wish to remain divided, the United 
Nations must find a way to give them 
satisfaction. If necessary this might be 
done by organizing a plebiscite, said 
Dr. Urquia. He regretted that the mem- 
bers of the Mission were not partici- 
pating in the Council’s debate on the 
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matter, as that would have enabled the 
Council to gather more detailed infor- 
mation on the problem. 

William D. Forsyth, of Australia, 
considered that the Mission had had as 
much time as it needed for its task, 
and had assembied all possible data 
on the unification problem. The task of 
the Council now was to aid the two 
Administering Authorities, and the 
Togoland leaders, to work out a solu- 
tion of the question—not to impose 
any particular solution. That position 
conformed with the Charter’s pro- 
visions which made the Council a 
supervisory and not an administrative 
organ. In addition, it took into account 
the Togolanders’ lack of political 
maturity, said Mr. Forsyth. 


“OBJECTIVE APPRAISAL” Further discus- 
sion centred on a draft resolution in- 
troduced by the United States, a com- 
prehensive proposal which, in effect, 
called for the Council’s general en- 
dorsement of the Mission's report. The 
draft called for the submission of the 
Mission’s report to the General Assem- 
bly as “an objective appraisal of the 
diverse aspects of this problem” which 
also suggested the soundest approach 
to its solution, “consonant with the 
present diversity of views of the in- 
habitants of the two Trust Territories.” 

Reiterating his delegation’s emphatic 
opposition to the conclusions of the 
Mission, Mr. Roschin said the United 
States proposal would merely advocate 
the maintenance of the status quo in 


the Togolands. This was contrary to 
the clear wishes of the indigenous peo- 
ple, expressed repeatedly since 1945. 
By its inference that the Joint Council 
for Togoland Affairs “might be” a 
valuable institution, the United States 
draft attemoted to divert the Council’s 
attention from the fact that the Joint 
Council served no useful purpose in 
the Togolands. Its recommendations 
had, Mr. Roschin maintained, no exec- 
utive force. The draft also stated that 
frontier difficulties in the Togolands 
were of secondary importance. But this 
was belied by the numerous compiaints 
sent in by many petitioners and would 
only minimize the importance of uni- 
fication. The U.S.S.R. categorically op- 
posed the Mission’s report and would 
vote against the United States draft. 


OUTSTANDING POINT Dr. Shih-Shun Liu, 
of China, while agreeing with the draft 
in substance, thought some other 
points might be incorporated. The mis- 
sion’s report stressed that almost 2,500 
of the 2,899 communications received 
by the Mission had requested immedi- 
ate unification of the two territories 
under United Nations administration. 
While it was difficult to determine to 
what extent these communications re- 
flected the views of the people, Dr. Liu 
felt the fact should be noted in the 
draft. Another important point con- 
cerned the Mission’s reference to the 
time available to it for its inquiry. Dr. 
Lui could not agree that the Mission 
had had sufficient time for its work. 


WINNERS OF an international contest for United Nations postage stamp designs were announced 
on November 25, following a meeting of an international jury appointed for that purpose by 
the Secretary-General. Members of the jury are here seen examining the stamp designs. Left to 


right: Dr. Luis F. 


Thomen (Dominican Republic); Mr. Jan Juta (Union of South Africa); Mr. 


Bernard Davis (United States); Mr. Reidar Tvedt (of the United Nations Postal Administration; 
Mr. David Vaughan (representing the Secretary-General); Mr. Edwin Mueller (Austria); and 
Mr. H. L. Lindquist (United States). The members of the jury are recognized philatelic authorities. 
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This was clear from the report which 
he noted had been adopted unani- 
mously. 

China, together with E| Salvador, 
therefore submitted amendments which 
would include additional observations 
in draft resolution. These noted: (1) 
the fact that the majority of the com- 
munications received by the Mission 
favored unification and independence; 
and, (2) the Mission’s statement that, 
in view of the time at its disposal, it 
was unable to ascertain which form 
of unification was desired by the ma- 
jority in the two territories. Both these 
amendments were adopted and incor- 
porated into the draft resolution which 
was subsequently approved by 7 votes 
to 2, (U.S.S.R. and France), with 3 
abstentions (Dominican Republic, Iraq 
and the United Kingdom). 

In explaining his delegation’s ab- 
stention Awni Khalidy, of Iraq, said he 
regarded the Mission’s final conclusion 
as “somewhat baffling.” In this regard 
Mr. Khalidy cited the Mission’s refer- 
ence to the time available to it, which 
had not allowed it to ascertain precise- 
ly which unification proposal enjoyed 
the wiest support. This seemed “rather 
enigmatic” since even the date of the 
Council’s session had been changed to 
enable the Mission to devote all neces- 
sary time to study the problem. Fur- 
thermore, it seemed to indicate that 
the Mission had failed to realize the 
importance of its task and responsi- 
bilities. 

Mr. Khalidy also thought the con- 
clusion drawn by the Mission was 
“illogical” since it had been able to 
observe that the population as a whole 
in the Togolands wanted unification. 
However, in view of the fact that 
Iraq’s term in the Trusteeship Council 
expired at the end of 1952, Mr. 
Khakdy did not wish to prejudge the 
question and would therefore abstain 
in the vote. 

Mr. Pignon explained that France 
opposed the draft because of the Chi- 
nese and E| Salvadorean amendments. 
Enrique de Marchena, of the Domi- 
nician Republic, said his delegation 
abstained because it wished to state 
its views fully on the question in the 
Fourth Committee. 


THE PROPOSAL The resolution, which 
was embodied in the Council’s report 
to the Assembly, noted all the main 
conclusions drawn by the Mission on 
the unification problem. It noted the 
conclusion that there is no single form 
of unification desired by the majority 
in the territories, but that the majority 
of the communications received by the 
Mission favored unification and inde- 
pendence; that in the time at its dis- 
posal the Mission was unable to ascer- 
tain which form of unification was 
desired by the majority; that, in seek- 
ing a solution to the unification prob- 
(Continued on page 600) 
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COMMITTEE CALLS FOR RESTORATION OF 
LANDS TO EVICTED AFRICAN TRIBE 


ESTORATION of lands from 

which members of the Wa-meru 
tribe in Tanganyika were evicted about 
a year ago is proposed in a draft res- 
olution adopted by the Assembly’s 
Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee on 
December 3. The draft also recom- 
mends that the United Kingdom (the 
Administering Authority) compensate 
the tribe for: property losses, and in- 
demnify it for damages and inconven- 
iences. It recommends that the Ad- 
ministering Authority suspend execu- 
tion of plans for the redistribution of 
land which would involve the forcible 
eviction of indigenous people. It rec- 
ommends also that the tribe be ed- 
ucated and trained in modern agricul- 
ture and ranching. For this purpose 
the Administering Authority might 
ask for technical assistance by the 
United Nations and the specialized 
agencies. 

The Committee’s action, endorsed 
by a vote of 32-17, stemmed from 
petitions submitted to the United Na- 
tions by the Wa-meru tribe against 
its forcible removal from lands on the 
slopes of Meru Mountain, in north 
eastern Tanganyika. The tribe claimed 
it had been forced to vacate lands to 
make way for European cattle ranch- 
ers. The draft resolution, as adopted 
by the Committee, was a modified 
version of a proposal by El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Indonesia, Pakistan, 
Liberia, Saudi Arabia and Syria. 


SPOKESMAN’S STATEMENT Taking up the 
Wa-meru question on November 29, 
the Committee first heard a statement 
by Kirilo Japhet, Secretary of the 
Citizens’ Union for the Merus, who 
had travelled from Tanganyika for 
the second time within six months to 
present his peoples’ case to the United 
Nations. Last summer Mr. Kirilo, 
as spokesman for his tribe, appeared 
before the Trusteeship Council and 
appealed for the restoration of the 
Wa-meru lands (see the BULLETIN, 
vol. XIII, no. 3). Once again Mr. 
Kirilo outlined the history of his peo- 
ple, relating how they had lived and 
grazed their flocks on the fertile slopes 
of Meru Mountain for hundreds of 
years, Between 1899 and 1914 much 
of the Wa-meru lands had been alien- 
ated by the Germans but after the 
First World War the British had in- 
formed the tribe that it would be able 
to purchase two farms in the Ngare- 
Nanyuka area which had previously 
been alienated to the Germans. In 
1923 the Wa-meru began to make 
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payments by installments for the two 
farms, although they had been “much 
surprised” at being compelled to pay, 
in order to regain the farms which 
had been taken away from them. 

Eventually the Wa-meru had re- 
gained their lands and lived on them 
until 1949 when they began “to be 
told about moving from them.” For 
some years European settlers and ad- 
ministrative officers of the Northern 
Province of Tanganyika had advo- 
cated that the area known as Ngare- 
Nanyuka, comprising about 78,000 
acres, should be cleared of the Wa- 
meru people and handed over to 
European farmers, thereby linking the 
area with the European settlements 
of Arusha on the west and Nzare 
Nairobi and Moshi on the east, and so 
forming a continuous block of Euro- 
pean settlements from which Africans 
and their livestock would be excluded 
and which would be separated from 
African settlements by a _ metalled 
track and barbed-wire fence. 

As “ compensation” for their en- 
forced removal, Mr. Kirilo said it was 
suggested that unused land to the 
south should be made available to 
the families affected by the scheme, 
and that money should be paid to 
them for any losses caused by the 
disturbance. The alleged advantages 
to be gained from the creation of a 
vast “European reserve” were stated 
to be: better control of animal and 
plant disease; the centralized collec- 
tion and marketing of farm produce; 
and the arrangement of local govern- 
ment units. 


WILSON REPORT As a result of a report 
by Justice Wilson, of the Tanganyika 
High Court, the Administering Au- 
thority had, in 1947, decided to move 
the Wa-meru from certain areas, in- 
cluding the two farms they had puf- 
chased twelve years earlier. The Gov- 
ernment’s decision was announced at 
a baraza in July 1951. The tribes- 
people immediately protested and said 
they could not agree to such an ar- 
rangement. The tribe subsequently 
petitioned the United Nations to ask 
the Administering Authority not to 
carry out its scheme, and also ap- 
pealed to the British Colonial Secretary 
and to the Visiting Mission which 
toured the territory in September 1951. 

Despite the various appeals of the 
tribe the Administering Authority sent 
police in November, 1951, to remove 
the Wa-meru from their lands by 
force. About 120 police accompanied 


by several European officers and 100 
people of the Kikuya tribe, were in- 
volved in the removal which lasted 
about three days. Some of the evicted 
3,000 Wa-meru were taken in trucks 
to Kingori, land which had been 
made available to them as compen- 
sation. The great majority of the Wa- 
meru refused to settle there and found 
shelter with friends and relatives in 
other Meru areas. Others settled as 
temporary guests with neighboring 
tribes, while still others became “‘squat- 
ters” on European farms in the area. 


TRIBE'S LOSSES Loss of food because of 
the burning of stores during the evic- 
tions, together with the disruption of 
family life, caused severe food short- 
ages amongst the evicted families. Al- 
together, 64 persons had died and 
some 11,000 cattle, sheep and goats 
lost. 

Mr. Kirilo said his people had been 
disappointed by the attitude of the 
Trusteeship Council which had failed 
to recommend that the grave wrongs 
should be righted and the lands re- 
stored. Indeed, they would have lost 
all faith but for the liberal spirit of 
some disinterested, non-colonial pow- 
ers whose names “ are now well known 
and dear to every Meru tribesman.” 

Appealing for a reaffirmation of the 
basic principles and ideals of the 
Trusteeship System, Mr. Kirilo de- 
clared: “Crush the head of the serpent 
of racial segregation, or apartheid, 
which has dared show itself in a Unit- 
ed Natipns Trust Territory. Save the 
peoples placed in your trust from the 
misery, frustration and _ bitterness 
which such policies have produced in 
Kenya and South Africa and, inevit- 
ably will produce. Restore to us our 
lands for the resettlement of our three 
thousand homeless tribespeople. Re- 
vive in us our confidence and our faith 
in the United Nations.” 

Mr. Kirilo was then questioned on 
various aspects of the Wa-meru evic- 
tions by members of the Committee. 
Replying to Henry Cooper, of Liberia, 
he said that the lands taken from the 
Wa-meru covered a total area of 
78,000 acres. The greatest indignation, 
however, had been aroused by the 
alienation of the two farms, covering 
an area of 3,525 acres, which had 
been alienated once before and then 
repurchased by the Wa-meru. 

Replying further to Mr. Cooper, the 
tribal representative said there were 
many other areas in Tanganyika suit- 
able for cattle-ranching. He believed 
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that the tribe had been moved because 
of their situation in an area where the 
climate was good, soil fertile and the 
rainfall adequate—an area therefore 
entirely suitable for European settle- 
ment. The Government had offered to 
compensate the War-meru for their 
losses but the tribe had rejected all 
such offers until its lands were re- 
stored. The Europeans to whom the 
lands had been allotted had not yet 
settled there but, on September 13, 
1951, two South African settlers of 
Dutch origin has sent their cattle to 
graze in the area. 

Questioned by Dr. S. H. Tajibnapis, 
of Indonesia, Mr. Kirilo said that be- 
fore the eviction neighboring Euro- 
pean settlers had, on several occasions, 
tried to provoke incidents with the 
Wa-meru. The had seized cattle and 
arrested tribesmen who had happened 
to be on roads running through Eu- 
ropean properties. For many years 
European settlers had cast “envious 
eyes” on the Wa-meru lands. Many 
of the European settlers in that region 
were Africaners. 

Replying to other representatives 
Mr. Kirilo said that, despite their 
distressed circumstances, all members 
of the tribe had contributed to his 
travel expenses to New York. Many 
other Tanganyikan tribes had encou- 
raged the Wa-meru in their appeal to 
the United Nations and, since his 
arrival in New York he had received 
letters from other tribes protesting 
against the expulsion of Africans in 
the territory for the benefit of Euro- 
pean settlers. 


UNITED KINGDOM'S DENIALS In a lengthy 
statement replying to the Wa-meru 
complaints, W. A. C. Mathieson, of 
the United Kingdom, first pointed to 
the proportions of the problem. Tan- 
anyika was the largest Trust Territory 
and the United Kingdom had the 
responsibility for promoting the ad- 
vancement of the Territory as a whole, 
having regard to the interests and 
wishes of all its inhabitants. The 
African population of the Territory 
was estimated at approximately eight 
million. The largest tribe numbered 
just under one million and the alleged 
evictions affected not more than 330 
taxpayers or 1,500 persons of a tribe 
with a population of 38,000. 

Even if the petitioners’ estimate of 
3,000 people were accepted, the num- 
ber involved was only a small per- 
centage of the tribe and a very small 
percentage of the total African popu- 
lation. 

The “stubborn conservatism” of a 
limited group of people who were 
defying progress by their exclusive 
attachment to a not-very productive 
area, to which they were linked by 
sentiment and short history, would 
not further the best interests of the 
Trusteeship System. The United King- 
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dom was attempting to develop 1an- 
ganyika as a whole and to build a 
nation. It was the duty of the United 
Nations to help his government to 
promote evolution rather than to help 
those who desired the petrification of 
social organisms, which had outlived 
their usefulness. 


“OFT-REPEATED FALSEHOOD” It was, said 
Mr. Mathieson, an oft-repeated false- 
hood that when the Europeans had 
arrived in East Africa, they had driven 
the Africans off the best land and 
seized it for themselves. Even the 
petitioners had conceded that when 
the Germans arrived, the Wa-meru 
had been fewer in number and had 
lived in clearings in the forests and 
on the hillsides, only occasionally de- 
scending to the plains to grow crops 
or graze their cattle. There had been 
vast uninhabited areas crossed by 
nomadic tribes engaged in shifting 
cultivation or pastoralism. It was illus- 
trative of the changes that had taken 
place that the Arusha and Wa-meru 
tribes had almost doubled in the last 
quarter of a century, from 33,000 in 
1921 to 56,000 in 1946, as a result 
of the medical services, abolition of 
the slave trade, improved agricultural 
methods and other benefits of civiliza- 
tion brought by the European settlers. 

The net result, however, was the 
greatly increased pressure of popula- 
tion on the land. That was a general 
problem throughout East Africa. The 
Wa-meru problem was only one frac- 
tional aspect of the major issue of 
improving land utilization so that the 
land could make the biggest possible 
contribution to the prosperity of the 
population as a whole. The petition 
from the Wa-meru tribe must be con- 
sidered against that general back- 
ground. 


RACIAL ISSUE Some representatives had 
tried to inject the issue of racial dis- 
crimination into the debate by em- 
phasizing the small number of Eu- 
ropeans who would move into the con- 
tested area compared with the large 
number of Africans who had been 
moved out. The Ngare-Nanyuka area 
was comparatively unfertile land, and, 
in the larger context of land utilization, 
the Tanganyika government had con- 
cluded that it could make the biggest 
contribution if it were devoted to large- 
scale ranching. The decision had in- 
volved a number of adjustments: Eu- 
ropeans had had to relinquish land for 
African settlement; Africans had had 
to give up land—but less land—for 
European settlement. The discrepancy 
in the number of people involved was 
not a valid argument; the land would 
be more extensively utilized, and for 
that the essential elements were money 
and skill, not numbers. 


WHITE PAPER The true facts were set 
out in the White Paper that the gov- 


ernment had presented to the Legisla- 
tive Council in Tanganyika, a docu- 
ment which was “a supreme illustra- 
tion” of the patience and perseverance 
of the Tanganyikan government in at- 
tempting to induce a small sector of 
the population to agree to a scheme 
for the general betterment of the coun- 
try. 

Some representatives had suggested 
that, even if the government’s policy 
was sound in principle, the way in 
which it had been carried out was dis- 
tasteful. Allegations of brutality and 
the wanton destruction of property 
were not sustained by the facts. A care- 
ful agronomic survey had shown that 
the new land offered, the Kingori land, 
with the piped water supply, the vet- 
terinary station and the agricultural 
officer provided by the government, 
would be much more productive and 
would form the basis for further ex- 
pansion of the Wa-meru tribe. The 
tribe would have lost nothing if it had 
accepted the government’s offer to 
establish itself in the new land, an offer 
which still held good. 


LEGISLATIVE REACTION Mr. Mathieson 
then quoted from the statements of a 
European, an Indian and an African 
member of the Tanganyika Legislative 
Council. The European had drawn at- 
tention to the acuteness of the land 
problem and had been impressed by 
the pains taken by the Government 
over a period of years to find a just 
solution. The Indian representative had 
declared that the White Paper was ac- 
curate and that irresponsible allega- 
tions made by the so-called delegation 
to the United Nations were a distor- 
tion of facts. The motion for approval 
of the White Paper had been in- 
troduced by an African chief who had 
welcomed its very clear and compre- 
hensive information and regretted dis- 
tortions in the world press on the sub- 
ject. The United Kingdom was satis- 
fied, said Mr. Mathieson, that its policy 
was right and that the measures taken 
were in the long-term interests of all 
the people of Tanganyika, including 
the Wa-meru and the small number of 
tribespeople who had had to move. 


EIGHT-POWER PROPOSAL At the next 
meeting a draft resolution, calling for 
the immediate restoration of the land 
to the tribe was submitted by El Sal- 
vador, Guatemala, Haiti, Indonesia, 
Liberia, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia and 
Syria. The proposal noted that the Wa- 
meru had been “expelled forcibly and 
against their will,” for the purpose of 
transferring the lands involved to Eu- 
ropean settlers, expressed disapproval 
of the action and the destruction of the 
tribe’s houses and other property. It 
also expressed “disapproval of the 
Trusteeship Council’s resolution” of 
last July. The draft then called for the 
immediate restoration of the lands, the 
restitution of Wa-meru legal rights to 
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SPOKESMEN OF THE WA-MERU tribe discuss their case before a meeting begins of the Fourth 
Committee. Left to right: Dr. Ralph Bunche, Principal Director of the Department of Trusteeship 
and Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories; Mr. Seaton and Mr. Kirilo, representatives 
of the Wa-meru; and Dr. Rodolfo Munoz, of Argentina, Chairman of the Fourth Committee. 


these lands, compensation for losses 
and indemnities for damages and in- 
conveniences suffered in the eviction. 
The draft also sought to have the Ad- 
ministering Authority suspend execu- 
tion of any plan for the redistribution 
of land involving the eviction of in- 
digenous inhabitants “by force.” It 
urged the teaching of modern methods 
of farming and cattle-ranching to the 
Wa-meru, in order to increase the 
wealth of the territory and improve 
the tribe’s economic and social status, 
and asked that technical assistance 
from the United Nations should be 
sought in this rection. Finally, the 
draft resolutic ked the Administer- 
ing Authority to report fully to the 
Trusteeship ( ouncil’s summer session 
in 1953 on the measures taken to im- 
plement the resolution. 

Introducing the proposal, Dr. Tajib- 
napis, of Indonesia, warned that land 
and land policies were the most vital 
issues for the advancement of the in- 
digenous peoples of the Trust and 
other territories and the disposal and 
use of land were the key to the peo- 
ples’ prosperity and their political and 
social progress. Policies dictated by 
greed, racial or social privilege, or 
short-sighted expediency, would result 
in “one-sided poverty, smouldering 
grievances, suspicion, distrust and 
hatred.” 


FAILED TO MEET TEST 


Dr. Tajibnapis 
said the United Nations’ supervisory 
role over Trust Territories required 
it not merely to affirm general truths 
and guiding principles but, to the limits 
of its influence, to ensure that they 
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were applied. It was in specific cases 
rather than generalities that the United 
Nations met a real test of its effective- 
ness. He regretted that the Trusteeship 
Council in this case had failed to meet 
the test. 

This failure could not be ascribed 
to a lack of factual knowledge, since 
the 1951 visiting mission had been in 
Tanganyika when the Wa-meru objec- 
tions had reached a critical point. The 
mission had, in fact, sounded two 
warnings in its report; it had stated 
that the removal of any land from oc- 
cupation by Africans in that heavily 
congested area was open to question 
and warranted serious consideration 
by the Council. 

In a second warning the visiting mis- 
sion had noted that most of the 
alienated land it had seen was of good 
quality and situated in areas enjoying 
a good climate and rainfall. The 
amount of such land still available 
was limited and while much of it might 
be surplus for existing African require- 
ments, the Mission had felt that pro- 
posals to alienate it for as long as 99 
years must be considered with the 
greatest caution, given the prospective 
increase in the African population, and 
expected improvements in African 
agricultural methods. The Mission had 
clearly intimated that there was a 
shortage of good land in Tanganyika 
and that the good land shou!ld be re- 
served for the indigenous population. 
The Wa-meru case was simply a dis- 
pute over good land coveted by white 
settlers. 


IN EUROPEAN INTERESTS Turning to the 


‘the 


motives of the Tanganyika govern- 
ment, the Indonesian representative 
argued that it was an over-simplifica- 
tion to regard the Wa-meru as a 
minority group who, unfortunately but 
unavoidably, were the victims of a 
large resettlement scheme designed to 
benefit the great majority of the peo- 
ples. The forced removal of the Wa- 
meru people from the particular lands 
in question was in European rather 
than African interests. The Adminis- 
tering Authority had not deliberately 
sought to conceal those motives, but 
Council’s records indicated that 
they had not been fully discussed or 
understood. The Wa-meru people had 
been evicted so that the Europeans 
might enjoy a solid unbroken block of 
land from which the Africans would 
be excluded, 

Dr. Tajibnapis felt that another dis- 
turbing aspect of the matter was the 
time gap which had elapsed between 
the appointment of the Lands Com- 
mission in 1946 and the actual evic- 
tion of the Wa-meru. There had ap- 
parently been no sense of urgency 
about implementing the Commission’s 
report until a few weeks before the 
eviction when legislation had been 
rushed through the Legislative Coun- 
cil. The Administering Authority must 
have been aware of the Wa-meru ap- 
peal to the United Nations. Yet, after 
so much delay it had been unable to 
postpone action for a few more weeks 
until the Trusteeship Council had con- 
sidered the matter. 

Indonesia could not agree with the 
contention that the Adminstering Au- 
thority retained the power to defeat the 
ends sought by the right of petition, 
thereby nullifying that right. The As- 
sembly had no option but to request 
the return of the Wa-meru to their 
lands and for the fullest compensation 
for their hardships and losses. 


“TRAGIC STORY” A majority of rep- 
resentatives spoke in support of the 
eight-power draft although some felt 
the proposal was perhaps “too sweep- 
ing” in its implications. M. P. Bazhan, 
of the Ukrainian S.S.R., believed the 
“tragic story of the Wa-meru” was 
merely characteristic of the manner in 
which modern colonialism exploited 
the peoples of dependent areas, prac- 
tised racial discrimination and used 
the Trust Territories as sources of raw 
materials for the metropolitan coun- 
tries. The arguments advanced by the 
Administering Authority to explain its 
action, were, Mr. Bazhan_ declared 
quite unconvincing. 

Yusuf Khattak, of Pakistan, a co- 
sponsor of the draft, was amazed that 
3,000 Africans had been evicted to 
make way for thirteen Europeans. Mr. 
Mathieson had maintained that the 
number of tribespeople was only about 
1,500. Even if that were true the in- 
justice was no less. Although the 
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United Kingdom maintained that racial 
discrimination did not enter into the 
matter it was difficult to see how else 
to describe the implied notion that 
one European was equal to a hundred 
Africans. 

Several representatives held that the 
basic purpose of the draft resolution 
was to remedy a situation involving a 
violation of human rights. The ques- 
tion raised moral issues, said José Luis 
Mendoza, of Guatemala, and involved 
the prestige of the United Nations 
which had the job of protecting indi- 
genous peoples. Indeed, if the United 
Nations lost the confidence of the in- 
digenous people it would be heading 
for disaster. The sponsors of the draft 
resolution were, said Mr. Mendoza, 
moved solely by the desire to remedy 
an injustice, 


INDIVIDUAL INTERESTS Carlos Calero 
Rodrigues, of Brazil, questioned the 
basic contention of the United King- 
dom, that individual interests should 
be subordinated to the well-being of 
the community. It seemed inexorable, 
almost totalitarian, to treat the uproot- 
ing of 3,000 people as negligible. And 
there seemed to be no peace for the 
indigenous population in the Adminis- 
tration’s scheme of progress. 

It was deplorable to hear that there 
could be no question of the Adminis- 
tration deviating from the policy to 
which it was committed. The United 
Kingdom representative had hoped that 
the Committee’s decision would not 
put the Administering Authority in the 
predicament of having to decide be- 
tween an Assembly resolution and a 
policy which it believed was right. The 
Assembly, however, was itself in a 
predicament; either it must disregard 
the Wa-meru petition, because it trust- 
ed the actions of the Administering 
Authority, or it must take the alterna- 
tive course of expressing disapproval 
of the Authority’s conduct. In such a 
position the Fourth Committee could 
only do its duty. 

Brazil, together with Ecuador and 
Peru, then submitted amendments to 
the draft resolution, believing that as 
it stood it was contentious and drafted 
in too strong terms. The joint amend- 
ment sought to eliminate phrases from 
the draft which disapproved the action 
of the Administering Authority and 
the Trusteeship Council’s earlier reso- 
lution on the subject. 

India, said A. B. Pant, was in gen- 
eral agreement with the attitude of 
the draft proposal. Mr. Pant, who 
was personally acquainted with the 
territory, believed that regrettable hap- 
penings such as the Wa-meru evictions 
might have been avoided. He agreed 
that cattle breeding projects sometimes 
called for displacements of that type 
in all parts of the world. They could, 
however, be effected without conflict, 
providing the administration co-oper- 
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ated with the indigenous population 
and did not make serious administra- 
tive mistakes. 

Mr. Pant considered the United 
Kingdoms representative’s assertion 
that to create tomorrow’s ideal some 
people might have to suffer today was 
“a dangerous doctrine.” History show- 
ed that unless the methods to be used 
were chosen with much care the ob- 
jectives aimed at were never attained. 
It should not be more difficult to per- 
suade the Wa-meru to take part in 
the development of stock-raising than 
it had been to persuade other tribes to 
participate in developing sisal or coffee 
plantations. 


COUNCIL NOT INFALLIBLE While in gen- 
eral agreement with the aims of the 
draft resolution, India submitted an 
amendment to replace the expression 
of disapproval of the Trusteeship 
Council’s action by the words: “regrets 
that the steps taken by the Trustee- 
ship Council to solve this problem 
have proved inadequate.” This was 
subsequently adopted and incorporated 
in the draft resolution. 

With regard to the homogeneity of 
the areas of Tanganyika populated by 
different races Mr. Pant said his dele- 
gation supported the development of 
a multi-racial integrated society. Euro- 
peans, Africans and Indians should 
be associated on an equal footing in 
the territory’s overall development. 
Any other method, and any attempt 
at coercion would lead only to dis- 
order and chaos. 

Also supporting the draft resolution, 
Josip Djerdja, of Yugoslavia, said the 
injustice done to the Wa-meru was all 
the more serious as the expropriation 
had resulted in physical and mental 
suffering and a considerable loss for 
the people concerned. The draft pro- 
posal concerned an event which had 
occurred in a territory which was 
under the august, legal and moral pro- 
tection of the United Nations. If the 
Organization should not take favor- 
able action on the Wa-meru petition 
the members of that tribe and all other 
indigenous inhabitants of Trust Terri- 
tories would hold the United Nations 
responsible for the conditions now ob- 
taining in the territories. Mr. Djerdja 
stressed the need for ensuring the 
systematic training of indigenous per- 
sonnel for administrative work in the 
territories, for the indigenous people 
had shown that they had “a sufficient 
awareness of reality and maturity for 
that purpose.” 

Other representatives who spoke in 
favor of the draft resolution included 
those of Syria, Haiti, Poland, U.S.S.R., 
Egypt, Saudi Arabia, and Liberia. 


PROPOSAL OPPOSED Opposition to the 
draft was advanced by most of the 
administering members although some 
representatives were critical of the 
wording of the draft, rather than its 


principles. Leon Pignon, of France, 
argued that the proposal was based on 
“unwise principles.” The Fourth Com- 
mittee had neither the legal nor the 
moral authority to act as a court of 
law. France could not accept the 
wholesale condemnation of the Trus- 
teeship Council and the Administering 
Authority, and, above, all, the unwise 
principles on which the proposal was 
based. 

William D. Forsyth, of Australia, 
agreed that the condemnation of the 
Trusteeship Council was undeserved, 
damaging to the prestige of the United 
Nations, and a disservice to the Trus- 
teeship System. Mr. Forsyth objected 
to the draft on three counts: it based 
the proposed action solely on an alle- 
gation of racial discrimination, ignor- 
ing the true purposes of the Adminis- 
tering Authority’s plans; it repudiated 
the considered view of the Trusteeship 
Council; and, under the guise of a 
recommendation it attempted to arro- 
gate the Fourth Committee powers of 
government which not even the Trus- 
teeship Council—the organ most com- 
petent in Trusteeship affairs — could 
claim. 


“SUMMARY CONDEMNATION” Mrs. Scotts- 
berg Ahman, of Sweden, sympathized 
with the plight of the Wa-meru but 
felt that some hardship was inevitable 
in any expropriation plan. She agreed 
that a better method might have been 
used in the case of the Wa-meru but 
did not feel that the Committee could 
evaluate the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the plan on the basis of the 
facts before it. Sweden could not sup- 
port the draft proposal which contain- 
ed “sweeping statements and summary 
condemnation.” Therefore her dele- 
gation, together with Norway, the 
Netherlands, Canada and New Zea- 
land, submitted a counter proposal de- 
signed to promote the highly desirable 
course of further efforts to reach 
agreement between the Administering 
Authority and the Wa-meru tribe. 


This motion was to replace the en- 
tire operative part of the eight nation 
draft; amongst other things it hoped 
that through consultations between the 
Administering Authority and the Wa- 
meru a satisfactory adjustment of the 
question might be found; invited the 
Authority to consider the possibility 
of utilizing a part of the area in ques- 
tion as an experimental farm for train- 
ing the Wa-meru in modern cattle- 
raising methods; and, asked the Trus- 
teeship Council to give further careful 
consideration to the whole matter in 
the light of the present debate and to 
report thereon to the next Assembly’ 
session. 

The representatives of Canada, the 
United States and Norway all agreed 
that this proposal would create the 
right atmosphere for an equitable and 
practicable solution of the Wa-meru 
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problem. Edgar McInnis, of Canada, 
disagreed with the underlying principle 
of the eight-nation draft, namely that 
the consent of the population involved 
must be unanimous. Al] extensive re- 
settlement projects must involve a 
residue of resentment, said Mr. MclIn- 
nis. The Administering Authority 
could, he felt, be asked to make a 
special effort to reduce the minority 
to the smallest proportions, and, if 
forced to take measures against the 
will of the minority, to carry them 
out with minimum resulting incon- 
veniences. 

John Muccio, of the United States, 
paid a tribute to the dignity and re- 
straint with which the Wa-meru had 
presented their case. Their strong at- 
tachment to their homes was under- 
standable, as was the genuine sym- 
pathy that their hardships had evoked 
in the Committee. Nevertheless, it was 
the considered view of the Administer- 
ing Authority, supported by extensive 
documentation, that its development 
project would be in the general inter- 
ests of the majority of the indigenous 
people in the area. If the Committee 
was not prepared to accept that con- 
tention then it must undertake a study 
of the whole complicated plan for 
land development. 


The United States was not convinced 
that the way in which the Wa-meru 
had been removed was entirely free 
from fault. However, the draft reso- 
lution asked the Committee to dis- 
approve a decision reached by the 
Trusteeship Council after careful study 
of the problem. The Council had 
adopted a thoughtful and comprehen- 
sive proposal and had indicated its 
continued interest in the Wa-meru 
problem. It should receive the full co- 
operation of the Committee, not its 
rebukes. The United States therefore 
supported the counter proposal of 
Sweden, Norway, the Netherlands, 
Canada and New Zealand which, it 
believed struck the right note of con- 
structive assistance, 

Chr. S. Oftedal, of Norway, 
thought that the debate over the com- 
plaint of 3,000 remote tribespeople, at 
a time when the world was faced with 
such grave problems, marked an im- 
portant step forward in international 
relations. But the Committee should 
not risk spoiling that progress by 
adopting a proposal which could not 
be implemented and might not be in 
the interests of the petitioners. 


EMOTIONAL REACTION Much stronger 
criticism of the eight-power draft came 
from Sir Alan Burns, of the United 
Kingdom, who described it as a typi- 
cal example of the emotional reaction 
of many delegations to the powerful 
stimulus of a situation in which full 
play could be given to the “irrespon- 
sible but popular agitation against the 
so-called colonial powers.” Sir Alan 
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The full text of the Fourth Com- 
mittee’s resolusion on the Wa-Meru 
land case was as follows: 

The General Assembly 

Having noted the Report of the 
Trusteeship Council ard its resolution 
468 (XI) relating to the petitions of 
the representatives of the Wa-Meru 
tribe of the Trust Territory of Tan- 
ganyika; 

Having heard the oral statement 
made before the Fourth Committee 
by the representatives of this tribe; 


Having noted the statements of the 
representatives of the Administering 
Authority concerned on this matter 
and the White Paper entitled “The 
Meru Land Problem” published by the 
Legislative Council of Tanganyika; 

Considering that these statements 
clearly indicate that the Administering 
Authority expelled some 3,000 Wa- 
Meru tribesmen from their lands, 
forcibly and against their will; 

1. Regrets that the steps taken by 
the Trusteeship Council to solve this 
problem have proved inadequate; 

2. Invites the Administering Au- 
thority to take appropriate steps to 





felt that the sponsors’ aim was to 
make the task of the Administering 
Authority still more difficult by en- 
couraging Wa-meru discontent and re- 
sistance. 

Reiterating the essential features of 
the United Kingdom’s case, Sir Alan 
explained that the whole issue was but 
part of a broader plan. In that plan, 
now implemented, more land had been 
taken from European ownership for 
Africans than otherwise. In the case 
of the petitioners, who had lost their 
land, full compensation had been of- 
fered. In addition they might occupy 
land greater in extent, and by scien- 
tific judgment, of greater immediate 
worth and potentiality for develop- 
ment. No one could say that land was 
permanently good or bad. This de- 
pended on use. Good land could 
quickly be destroyed. Poor land, with 
water, fertilizer and skill could become 
good, good for certain purposes. The 
essence of land utilization was to make 
the land carry the crop which it could 
produce most economically. Sound 
land utilization policies were essential 
for the future of the territory. 


RACIAL QUESTION Sir Alan expressed 
“shock” at the efforts made in the de- 
bate to imply that a policy of racial 
discrimination was “at the bottom” of 
the Wa-meru case. In this regard he 
recalled the Indonesian representative’s 
“insinuation” that the situation of the 





RESOLUTION ON WA-MERU LAND QUESTION 


return immediately to the members 
of the Wa-Meru the lands from which 
they were expelled, and to compensate 
them for all property destroyed, or 
lost, and duly to indemnify them for 
all damages and inconveniences which 
they suffered as a result of their 
eviction; 

3. Recommends that the Adminis- 
tering Authority suspend the execution 
of any plan for the redistribution of 
land which would entail the eviction 
of indigenous inhabitants by force; 


4. Recommends that the Adminis- 
tering Authority take adequate meas- 
ures to educate and train the Wa- 
Meru tribe in modern methods of 
agriculture and _ cattle-ranching in 
order that the wealth of the Territory 
might be increased and that the Wa- 
Meru may be able to improve their 
own economic and social status, and 
that to this end it seek technical assist- 
ance from the United Nations and its 
specialised agencies; 

5. Recommends that the Adminis- 
tering Authority report fully to the 
Trusteeship Council at its summer 
session in 1953 on the measures taken 
to implement this resolution. 


few thousand Wa-meru resulted from 
a “plan within a plan” to establish 
European interests at the expense of 
Africans. Sir Alan said he had never 
experienced a more blatant example 
of racial prejudice than this attempt 
to whip up emotional resentment 
against a scheme designed and carried 
out in good faith for the benefit of 
all the inhabitants. 

Sir Alan said the Government would 
be delighted to train more of the 
tribespeople to undertake large-scale 
ranching, but it was faced with the 
urgent problem of developing food 
supplies and export products for the 
territory. The local government de- 
cided that this object could be met 
by making available land unsuitable 
for agriculture, to immigrant farmers 
who had already established the nu- 
cleus of such an industry, with the 
necessary capital and skill. It was a 
curious paradox that the so-called 
under-developed countries continually 
invoked the assistance of the develop- 
ed countries in providing capital and 
skill, but also protested that they would 
never allow conditions to be estab- 
lished likely to attract and render rea- 
sonably profitable the application of 
this capital and skill. 


TERRITORY’S DEVELOPMENT If the immi- 
grant communities were to make their 
contribution to the development of 
Tanganyika they must be given a rea- 
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sonable measure of consideration and 
opportunity. In this connection, Sir 
Alan commended the thoughtful re- 
marks of the representative of India, 
whose principles were worthy of care- 
ful attention. But even their applica- 
tion might well result in a situation 
in which some individuals or commu- 
nities had to sacrifice what they re- 
garded as their immediate interests in 
favor of the greater good. In such a 
case they deserved to be effectively 
compensated. In the Wa-meru case 
compensation, on a more generous 
scale than in any other case in the 
territory, was offered before the tribes- 
people were evicted. They had refused 
to consider it. The offer was still open. 

As could be seen from the relevant 
paragraphs of the White Paper every 
single recommendation of the Trustee- 
ship Council had been implemented 
as far as possible in face of the con- 
tinued non-co-operation of the bene- 
ficiaries. The United Kingdom was 
confident of the rightness of its action 
and was sustained in this belief by the 
unanimous vote of the Legislative 
Council of Tanganyika, 

In conclusion, Sir Alan affirmed that 
the United Kingdom was carrying out 
its obligations under the Trusteeship 
Agreement for Tanganyika, but the 
United Nations must also respect its 
contract in the matter. No adminis- 
tering power would ever have accepted 
the onerous responsibilities involved 
in such an agreement unless it were 
given full authority to act in purely 
administrative matters. If the United 
Nations could direct a reversal of ad- 
ministrative decisions in the Trust Ter- 
ritories then all government would 
become impossible. 

The issue before them was a chal- 
lenge to the United Nations. If the 
Fourth Committee acted in an irre- 
sponsible way then the operation of 
the Trusteeship System would become 
impossible. The United Kingdom con- 
sidered the eight-nation draft as found- 
ed on prejudice and “in wilful disre- 
gard” of explanations and justifications 
given by the Administering Authority 
in this case, 


voTING After further debate the Com- 
mittee, on December 3, voted on the 
various proposals submitted. By 31 
votes to 17, with 5 abstentions the 
Committee rejected the proposal by 
Canada, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden 
and New Zealand, which sought ad- 
justment by consultation between the 
Wa-meru and the Administering Au- 
thority. The amendment of India, re- 
placing the expression of disapproval 
of the Trusteeship Council’s action by 
one of regret, was endorsed by 27 
votes to 20 with 5 abstentions. Draft- 
ing amendments introduced by Brazil, 
Peru and Ecuador, revising paragraph 
3 of the operative part of the eight- 
nation draft, were then adopted by 
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COUNCIL ENDORSES MISSION’S REPORT 
(Continued from page 594) 


lem, an enlightened and sound public 
opinion is “highly necessary,” with em- 
phasis on an accelerated educational 
approach to the problem, as well as 
on the need for stable development in 
the political, economic and _ social 
fields, requiring unremitting efforts 
from both the Administering Authori- 
ties and the more advanced sections of 
the population; that the view is widely 
held in the territories that the Joint 
Council for Togoland Affairs might be 
a valuable institution to advise the Ad- 
ministering Authorities on matters of 
common concern to the two territories, 
and in harmonizing developments in 
the territories; and, that the Joint 
Council should be empowered to dis- 
cuss all political, economic, social and 
educational matters concerning the 
territories. 

The Administering Authorities were 
invited to consult with each other, and 
with representatives of the peoples con- 
cerned, regarding possible modifica- 
tions in the composition, powers and 
functioning of the Joint Council in 
order to realize its full potentialities. 
The resolution also noted the Mission’s 
conclusion that frontier difficulties are 
of secondary importance and_ that 
much has been done to eliminate or 
alleviate such difficulties, but that there 
is scope for further action in this con- 
nection. So far as political aspects of 
the frontier problem are concerned, the 
resolution considered that the primary 
responsibility of the Administering Au- 
thorities is not so much the devising of 
a solution, as the development of such 
democratic indigenous institutions in 
both territories permitting the peoples 
to choose their own political associa- 
tions; also, that the Administering Au- 
thorities should meanwhile provide op- 
portunities for co-operation between 
groups with common ties, even though 
separated by political boundaries. 

The Council also considered that the 


varying votes. The sponsors of the 
draft also accepted oral amendments 
submitted by Egypt. The most impor- 
tant of these deleted the words: “with 
the purpose of transferring these lands 
to European settlers,” in the last para- 
graph of the preamble. 

After a paragraph-by-paragraph 
vote the eight-nation draft, (see box 
on page 599), as amended, was then 
adopted by 32 votes to 17 with 3 ab- 
stentions (Peru, Thailand and Israel). 

The following members voted 
against the proposal: Luxembourg, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
Sweden, South Africa, United King- 
dom, United States, Uruguay, Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Canada, Colombia, 
Denmark, Dominican Republic, France 
and Greece. 


indigenous leaders and more advanced 
groups of the population could make 
“an indispensable contribution to the 
effective realization of the popular will 
in this matter, by devoting their best 
efforts to creating the conditions re- 
quisite to its exercise.” 

Finally, the resolution commended 
the Mission’s report, with its con- 
clusions and recommendations, to the 
Administering Authorities and peoples 
of the two territories, “as a sound basis 
for working out political institutions 
that will permit the fullest self-expres- 
sion of the various peoples involved 
within a framework of co-operation.” 
The Administering Authorities were 
asked to report fully to the Trustee- 
ship Council, before the next Assembly 
session, on all steps taken by them. 

The U.S.S.R. representative  re- 
quested the inclusion of a summary in 
the report of the position his delega- 
tion had taken during the discussion. 
This request was rejected, 7-1, with 1 
abstention, but the Council then agreed, 
without vote, that the U.S.S.R. position 
be appended as a_ statement of 
minority views, in accordance with 
Rule 64 of the Council’s rules of pro- 
cedure. This statement gave the Soviet 
Union’s objections to the conclusions 
of the Mission’s report, adding that the 
individual petitions received by the 
Mission proved that the vast majority 
of the Ewes demanded unification of 
the Togolands and independence for 
their people. 

The Council then adopted its report 
to the General Assembly on the Ewe 
and Togoland unification problem by 
7 votes to 1 (U.S.S.R.) with 2 absten- 
tions (France and the United King- 
dom). 

Before adjourning its eleventh ses- 
sion (the first part of which was held 
last summer) the Council paid tribute 
to Mr. Khalidy who will retire as 
Council President at the end of the 
year, when Iraq is replaced by Syria 
as a member of the Council. The rep- 
resentatives of Belgium, France, Aus- 
tralia, China, the United Kingdom, El 
Salvador, Thailand, New Zealand, and 
the United States paid tributes to 
Mr. Khalidy’s impartiality and ability, 
both as President and as Iraq’s repre- 
sentative on the Council for the past 
six years. In reply, Mr. Khalidy ex- 
pressed regret at his pending departure 
trom the Council where he had worked 
side by side with eminent statesmen. 
The Council had, he said, a “tremen- 
dous task to carry out,” a task so dif- 
ficult in itself that the Council which, 
basically is a technical body, should 
not have to contend also with obstacles 
encountered by other United Nations 
organs. The retiring President thanked 
all delegations who had co-operated so 
well with him during his term of office. 
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JURISTS’ OPINION 


ON QUESTIONS 


REGARDING SECRETARIAT MEMBERS 


N November 7 Secretary-General 

Trygve Lie announced that he 
had selected a commission of three 
jurists to advise him on certain ques- 
tions relating to staff members of Unit- 
ed States nationality. A week later he 
met the three jurists at United Nations 
Headquarters. 


William DeWitt Mitchell (United 
States), senior member of a prominent 
New York law firm, was United 
States Solicitor-General under Presi- 
dent Coolidge, Attorney-General under 
President Hoover, and Chief Counsel 
of the joint Congressional Committee 
which investigated the .Pearl Harbor 
disaster. 

Sir Edwin Herbert (United King- 
dom), a London solicitor and senior 
partner of Sydney Morse and Co., is 
chairman or director of a number of 
British companies, member of various 
legal committees of the British Govern- 
ment, and war-time Director of Postal 
and Telegraph Censorship in the Brit- 
ish Ministry of Information. 


The third member was Professor 
Paul Valdekens, a leading member of 
the Bar of the Supreme Court of Bel- 
gium, and professor of law at the 
Catholic University of Louvain. 


QUESTIONS The _ Secretary-General 
asked the Commission for advice on 
the following questions: 

(i) Is it compatible with the con- 
duct required of a staff member for 
him to refuse to answer a question 
asked by an authorized organ of his 
government on the ground of the con- 
stitutional privilege against self-in- 
crimination? 


(ii) What effect should be given by 
the Secretary-General to the refusal 
of the United States Government to 
issue a passport to staff members for 
purposes of official travel? 


(iii) In view of the Charter require- 
ments and the Staff Regulations, what 
action should the Secretary-General 
take when he receives information 
from an official source of the United 
States Government that a staff member 
of U.S. citizenship is alleged to be 
disloyal to his government? 


(iv) In the course of enquiries by 
agencies of the U.S. Government, 
should the Secretary-General make 
available archives of the Organization 
or authorize staff members to respond 
to questions involving confidential in- 
formation relating to official acts? 


(v) If it appears that the Secretary- 
General possesses no present authority 
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to dismiss holders of permanent ap- 
pointments on evidence of subversive 
activities against their country or re- 
fusal to deny such activities, what new 
legal steps would be necessary and 
effective to confer such authority? 


The Commission, after examination 
of relevant documents—including the 
Charter, the Headquarters Agreement 
between the United States and the 
United Nations, staff regulations gov- 
erning the Secretariat, the statute of 
the United Nations Administrative Tri- 
bunal, and the transcript of hearings 
before the United States Senate Sub- 
Committee to investigate the adminis- 
tration of United States Internal Se- 
curity Laws—delivered its opinion on 
November 29. 


BACKGROUND OF INQUIRY The difficul- 
ties, the Commission said, arose out 
of the peculiar relationship which 
must exist between an international 
body such as the United Nations and 
the Member state within whose bor- 
ders that body works. This relation- 
ship, the Commission observed, re- 
quires “exceptional tact and discretion 
on the part of both the international 
body and its staff on the one hand, 
and the ‘host country’ on the other.” 


The report then cited the back- 
ground of the Commission’s inquiry, 
citing the initiative taken by United 
States authorities in starting investiga- 
tions into the identity and conduct of 
United States citizens who are officials 
or members of the Secretariat. Two 
such investigations had been conduct- 
ed, one before a Special Federal Grand 
Jury, to enable the Jury to decide 
whether indictments should be pre- 
sented, and the other by the Internal 
Security Sub-Committee of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, which had held 
both public and private hearings. The 
report pointed out that, at public hear- 
ings before this Sub-Committee, wit- 
nesses had invoked their constitutional 
privilege against  self-incrimination 
when asked whether they were engaged 
in espionage against the United States 
or had so engaged in the past. Other 
witnesses had declined to answer 
whether they had belonged in the past 
to the Communist Party or now be- 
longed to it. 


After reviewing at some length the 
testimony of witnesses in these hear- 
ings, the report said that an issue con- 
cerning United Nations privileges and 
immunities had arisen when a United 
Nations staff member declined to an- 


swer questions relating to the pro- 
ceedings of the United Nations Joint 
Appeals Board, of which he was a 
member. The staff member quoted a 
memorandum by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral which declared that staff members 
called before the Senate Committee 
were not authorized to testify with 
regard to official activities of the 
United Nations and did not have the 
right to waive the immunity conferred 
by law. 


The following day, when asked 
whether he had tried to prevent the 
discharge of a named individual from 
his employment, this witness declined 
to answer, pleading his privilege 
against self-incrimination. However, 
the Senator presiding over the Sub- 
Committee at the close of the hearing 
read a statement declaring that while 
the witness had taken refuge in the 
memorandum from the _ Secretary- 
General, it would be held contemptu- 
ous of the Senate “for witnesses to 
use any such excuse for failing or 
refusing to disclose information perti- 
nent to this inquiry.” 


UNTOWARD RESULTS All these circum- 
stances, the report said, had caused 
United States public opinion to be 
gravely disturbed over the possibility 
that the United Nations might be 
harboring on its staff persons who are 
or have been engaged in subversive 
activities in the United States. This 
disturbance was deepened by the ac- 
tion of some staff members in claiming 
constitutional privilege against self- 
incrimination. There appeared also to 
be confusion between the constitu- 
tional privilege against self-incrimina- 
tion, the privileges and immunities en- 
joyed by the United Nations staff, and 
the privileges and immunities of the 
United Nations itself in respect of its 
property and archives. The morale of 
the staff had been seriously affected by 
what were regarded as charges of sub- 
versive activities against the staff gen- 
erally, and the relationship between 
the United Nations and the United 
States as the host country — upon 
which the smooth functioning of the 
United Nations depends—had been 
imperilled. The Commission therefore 
set forth what it believed to be “the 
true legal view” upon all these matters. 


SECRETARY-GENERAL’S RESPONSIBILITY In 
defining the legal relationship between 
the United Nations and the host coun- 
try, the Commission set forth certain 
considerations of paramount impor- 
tance. First the United Nations is an 
entity separate and distinct from its 
Member states. But it is in no sense 
a superstate and it can claim no al- 
legiance from its staff. Membership 
of its staff in no way abrogates, limits 
or qualifies the loyalty a person owes 
to the state of which he is a citizen. 
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That citizen had all his citizenship 
rights and responsibilities. 

“We can find nothing in the con- 
stitution of the United Nations or the 
provisions concerning the employment 
of its staff which gives the least ground 
for supposing that there is or should 
be any conflict whatever between the 
loyalty owed by every citizen by 
virtue of his allegiance to his own state 
and the responsibility of such a citizen 
to the United Nations in respect to 
work done by him as an officer or 
employee of the United Nations.” Im- 
munities or privileges granted to mem- 
bers of the staff in no way qualified 
or limited the principle of the staff 
member’s undivided loyalty to his own 
country. 

The Commission points out that the 
Secretary-General is responsible to the 
United Nations and to no other body. 
It would be contrary to the letter and 
spirit of Article 100 (1), (2) and 
Article 101 (3) if the Secretary- 
General “were to abrogate his re- 
sponsibility in the selection or reten- 
tion of staff by submitting to the 
dictation or pressure of any individual 
Member state or outside body.” 

Proceeding on these considerations, 
the Commission reached the following 
conclusions on relationship between 
the United Nations and the host coun- 
try: 

“1. The independence of the Sec- 
retary-General and his sole responsi- 
bility to the General Assembly of the 
United Nations for the selection and 
retention of staff should be recog- 
nized by all Member nations and if 
necessary asserted, should it ever be 
challenged. If the position of the 
Secretary-General in this respect were 
to be weakened, the whole conception 
of the responsibility of the staff of 
the United Nations would be impaired 
and the essential task of building up 
and maintaining an international civil 
service frustrated to the lasting detri- 
ment of the work of the United Na- 
tions. 

“2. In exercising his responsibility 
for the selection and retention of 
staff the Secretary-General should re- 
gard it as of the first importance to 
refrain from engaging or to remove 
from the staff any person whom he 
has reasonable grounds for believing 
to be engaged or to have been engaged, 
or to be likely to be engaged in any 
activities regarded as disloyal by the 
host country.” 

The Secretary-General’s __ policy 
should be founded on strict observ- 
ance of these conditions and on the 
necessity for promoting the establish- 
ment and development of an interna- 
tional civil service. Such a service can 
be created and maintained by: 

“(i) The establishment of a sense 
of responsibility to the United Na- 
tions. 
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“(ii) The granting of reasonable 
security of tenure. 

“(iii) Eligibility for employment 
without regard to race, class, color or 
religious, political or social opinions 
or beliefs. 

“(iv) The assurance that every offi- 
cer can rely on support from above 
in the event of attack or criticism of 
some action performed in the bona 
fide carrying out of his duties. 

“(y) Abstention by every officer 
from active political work in accord- 
ance with Articles 1(4) and 1(8) of 
the Staff Regulations. 

“(yi) Conduct by each officer of 
his private life in such a way as to 
deserve the respect of law-abiding 
citizens of the country in which he 
works.” 

The second, third and fourth of 
these factors involve obligations of 
the United Nations to its officers, and 
the last two involve obligations on the 
part of the officer. 

“If the United Nations fails in ob- 
serving the obligations which fall 
upon it, then the United Nations can- 
not expect to receive wholehearted 
service from the staff or to attract or 
hold the right kind of people. If an 
officer fails to observe the obligations 
he owes towards the United Nations, 
or by reason of past conduct appears 
likely so to fail, he cannot expect to 
be treated as a reliable international 
civil servant because his conduct 
tends to reflect discredit on the entire 
body.” 

The Commission then proceeds to 
apply these principles to answer the 
questions put by the Secretary-General. 


CONVICTION FOR CRIME The report takes 
up, first, the case of an officer con- 
victed of a crime involving disloyalty 
to the state by the courts of his own 
country or any country having juris- 
diction over him by virtue of resi- 
denc2. The Secretary-General should 
accept such a conviction as final evi- 
dence of the crime and consider 
whether the crime is of such a nature 
as to be incompatible with employ- 
ment in the country where the offence 
was committed. If the crime involves 
disloyalty, the Secretary-General should 
regard it as an absolute bar for em- 
ployment in the state concerned. 

Though transfer to another coun- 
try may be possible, this is of very 
limited application to the Headquar- 
ters staff working in the United States, 
and in most cases dismissal will be the 
only course open to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral. 

A resident in the United States, 
whether a United States citizen or 
not, is entitled to the protection of 
United States law and is also bound 
to observe the laws relating to internal 
security. It is inevitable and wholly 
desirable that United Nations employ- 





ment be available to citizens of coun- 
tries which have adopted a communist 
regime. 

“The presence of such persons,” the 
report says, “in the interests of the 
continued operation of the United Na- 
tions will, we believe, be accepted by 
the good sense of the American peo- 
ple who are the citizens of the host 
state. If they are to be accepted as 
guests, however, they must accept, in 
our opinion, the obligations of guests 
and refrain from activities regarded as 
subversive by the law of the host 
country. 

“Conviction for an offence such as 
that now under consideration would, 
in our view, be a clear breach of this 
obligation on the part of the officer 
concerned.” 

Proceeding, the Commission points 
out that it would be equally wrong for 
the United Nations to employ, in a 
communist country, a person who is 
prepared to conduct activities regard- 
ed in that state as subversive. 


CONSTITUTIONAL PRIVILEGE As to the 
attitude which the Secretary-General 
should assume toward an officer who 
pleads constitutional privilege against 
answering questions on the ground 
that answers might incriminate him 
with regard to activities involving dis- 
loyalty to the United States, the Com- 
mission first observed that in its opin- 
ion membership in the United Nations 
staff did not deprive an officer of the 
constitutional or other rights guaran- 
teed him by the law of his host coun- ’ 
try, whether his own country or not. 
Although this right arose with par- 
ticular force in the United States, 
where every American citizen or resi- 
dent was guaranteed a constitutional 
right against self-incrimination by the 
Fifth Amendment to the Constitution, 
it was possible that similar questions 
might arise in other countries. 


A person refusing to answer a ques- 
tion in reliance upon this privilege, 
said the Commission, was justified in 
doing so only if he believed or was 
advised that in answering a question 
he would become a witness against 
himself. Exercise of this privilege, the 
Commission observed, created a strong 
suspicion of guilt and it by no means 
followed that a witness claiming the 
privilege suffered no ill consequences 
by the mere fact of asserting it. In 
the United States, legislation restricted 
Federal, State or Municipal employ- 
ment of persons connected with or- 
ganizations declared subversive. Where 
this privilege was invoked in the Unit- 
ed States, the Secretary-General must 
be prepared to take appropriate action 
depending on the nature of the ques- 
tions the person declined to answer. 
Where the questions involved whether 
the officer concerned is or has been 
engaged in espionage or other subver- 
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sive activities in the United States, the 
duty of the Secretary-General was 
clear. A refusal to answer on the 
ground that in answering he would 
become a witness against himself 
would make such a person as unsuit- 
able for continued employment by the 
United Nations in the United States 
as one who had actually been con- 
victed, and his employment in the 
United Nations should be terminated. 


COMMUNIST PARTY MEMBERSHIP The se- 
cond category of questions involved 
present or past membership of the 
Communist Party in the United States 
or of another organization declared 
subversive. This did not involve a 
criminal offence per se; nevertheless, 
the reasons applied to the first cate- 
gory of questions constrained the Com- 
mission to decide that its advice in 
regard to the second category should 
be the same. In both cases the citizen 
was in the same dilemma; either his 
answers would have incriminated him 
or he had no right to claim privilege. 

“If the Secretary-General accepts 
our advice in this matter, which we 
give with a grave sense of responsi- 
bility having regard to the human 
rights involved,” says the Commission, 
“we consider that he should in future 
make plain to the staff what the con- 
sequences of pleading privilege may 
be so far as the officer’s employment 
is concerned. The decision whether or 
not to plead privilege is one which 
must be taken by the officer con- 
cerned with all its consequences for 
better or worse. Before coming to his 
decision, the officer ought to be aware 
of all the consequences including the 
possible effect of his decision upon his 
continued employment with United 
Nations.” 


ALLEGATIONS OF DISLOYALTY Turning to 
the question as to what action the Sec- 
retary-General should take when he 
receives information of a staff mem- 
ber engaging or having been engaged 
in subversive activities, the Commis- 
sion could offer only “very general ad- 
vice.” If the Secretary-General is satis- 
fied he has reasonable grounds for be- 
lieving that a member of the staff is 
engaging or is likely to engage in 
activities regarded as disloyal by the 
host country, he should conclude that 
the officer should no longer be em- 
ployed in that country. 

Further, while membership of a 
body declared subversive is not a crime, 
United States law seemed to regard the 
person as a potentially unreliable citi- 
zen and no such person should be em- 
ployed by the United Nations without 
special enquiry, including a proper op- 
portunity for the officer to state his 
case. 


As to the procedure to be followed, 
the Commission feels that the decision 
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must be the responsibility of the Secre- 
tary-General, and existing procedures 
of the Joint Appeals Board and the Ad- 
ministrative Tribunal were not suitable 
for such cases. It suggested that the 
Secretary-General be advised by a 
panel consisting of two senior officers 
of the Secretariat, with an independent 
Chairman to be selected by the Secre- 
tary-General after consultation with 
the bodies representing the staff. Once 
the decision is made, the Joint Appeals 
Board should accept it. The Adminis- 
trative Tribunal, too, the Commission 
felt, would accept the decision. But the 
Tribunal as an independent body may 
not do sv, and, in such cases, the Sec- 
retary-General should decline rein- 
statement and leave it to the Tribunal 
to assess the damages. 


ARCHIVES As to immunity in respect 
to United Nations archives, the Com- 
mission held that all relevant docu- 
ments declared the archives of the 
United Nations inviolable and that in 
its opinion the Secretary-General 
should never waive this privilege. 


ISSUANCE OF PASSPORTS The Commis- 
sion dealt in a separate annex with the 
Secretary-General’s question regarding 
refusal by the United States to issue a 
passport to staff members. It observed 
that under the London Convention, the 
United Nations had been empowered 
to issue Laissez-Passer to its officers 
and, for this limited purpose, had been 
accorded 6ne of the attributes of 
sovereignty. 

The validity of these documents had 
been recognized both by Member states 
and by other states on whose territory 
United Nations officials had had oc- 
casion to travel. The United States had 
not acceded to the London Convention 
and the U. S. Department of State had 
refused to issue passports to American 
citizens who were members of the 
United Nations staff. It was a criminal 
offence under American law for an 
American citizen to leave United States 
territory without a valid passport un- 
less the Secretary of State authorized 
the specific travel without a passport. 
This had been the expedient resorted 
to in cases where, although a passport 
had been denied, the Secretary-General 
had insisted that the trip was essential 
to the United Nations. 


After noting that recent regulations 
put into force by the Department of 
State facilitated solution of the diffi- 
culty, in that persons to whom pass- 
ports had been denied now were en- 
titled to present their case to the Pass- 
port Division as well as to appeal to 
an organ composed of officials of the 
State Department, the Commission 
gave its opinion that “practically 
speaking,” there was no ground to rec- 
ommend any amendment to present 
legislation and regulations governing 


the issuance of passports to American 
citizens who are members of United 
Nations staff. 

Three classes of persons, the Com- 
mission noted, are to be denied United 
States passports in the national interest 
under the new procedure: members of 
the Communist Party or persons who 
have recently terminated such mem- 
bership in circumstances warrant- 
ing the conclusion that they continue 
to act in furtherance of Communist 
Party interests; persons, regardless of 
the formal state of their affiliation with 
the Communist Party, who engage in 
activities which support the Com- 
munist movement in. circumstances 
warranting the conclusion that they 
have engaged in these activities as the 
result of direction or control exercised 
by the Communist movement; and 
persons regardless of the formal state 
of their affiliation with the Communist 
Party of whom it has reason to believe 
that they are going abroad knowingly 
and wilfully to advance the Commu- 
nist movement. 

In its conclusion, the Commission 
declared that it had not followed the 
precise order of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s questions because it felt it would 
be helpful to enunciate principles in 
the light of which the questions should 
be answered. Its pursuit of this object 
required that the questions be ap- 
proached in a different order from that 
in which they were proposed. 


NEED FOR INDEPENDENCE “The necessities 
of the International Organization,” the 
Commission observed, “include the 
necessary independence of action re- 
quired if the staff of the United Na- 
tions is to be a truly international civil 
service responsible to the United Na- 
tions in respect of its work.’ And it 
must be recognized that this interna- 
tional civil service inevitably will in- 
clude persons whose political, social, 
economic and philosophical outlook 
differ from the beliefs and sentiments 
of many American citizens. 

On the other hand, all members of 
the United Nations staff living and 
working in the United States must ac- 
cept and abide by the laws of the host 
country whose protection they enjoy— 
“even if some of those laws run con- 
trary to the beliefs and sentiments of 
some members.” 

If members of the staff gave effect 
in their personal lives to the principles 
enunciated in its report and if the 
disciplinary policy of the Secretary- 
General was arranged accordingly, the 
Commission said, “we see no reason 
why American public opinion should 
fear the presence in their midst of in- 
ternational civil servants, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that some of them may 
have beliefs and sentiments which an 
American citizen would, with justifica- 
tion, regard as un-American.” 
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An International Stamp Design Competition 


UNITED NATIONS 


FIRST PRIZE 
NITED NATIONS 
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THE FIRST PRIZE in the United Na- 
tions group was awarded to Wind- 
Struski of Israel. The denominations 
shown in the designs are included 
only for the purpose of indicating 


SECOND PRIZE 
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NACIONES UNIDAS 5 
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HATTIVE 


NATIONS 


JOHANNES HAUKLAND of Norway 

won second prize in this group. All 

designs incorporate in the border 

the five official languages of the 
United Nations. 


RTISTS and designers from eleven countries— 
winners in an international stamp design com- 
petition—will receive prizes awarded by the United 
Nations. The competition was planned early in 1951 
when, following the establishment of the United 
Nations Postal Administration, the Secretary-General 
requested Member nations to submit names of out- 
standing stamp designers and artists who would be 
willing to participate. The designs fell into three 
groups portraying: one, the activities and aims of the 
United Nations; two, any aspect of Human Rights; 
and, three, the aims and activities of the specialized 
agencies. 

Sixty-seven competitors from 32 Member states 
sent in 194 designs, and the winners were selected 
by a five-member international jury appointed by 
the Secretary-General, consisting of Dr. Luis F. 
Thomen of the Dominican Republic (Chairman); 
Bernard Davis of the United States; Edwin Mueller 
of Austria; H. L. Lindquist of the United States; 
and Jan Juta of South Africa. 


A first prize of $1,000 and a second prize of $500 
will be awarded in each of the three groups. 


These winning designs may be adapted by the 
United Nations Postal Administration for the reg- 
ular issue of its stamps or for commemoratives. 
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proportions in relation to the design. 
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FOUR DESIGNS were awarded hon- 
orable mention: the torch motif 
above was designed by Nelly De- 
gouy of Belgium; the airmail stamp 
by Douglas Annand of Australia; 
the stamp incorporating the outlines 
of the permanent Headquarters by 
Otte Wallish of Israel; and the in- 
tertwined initials by Arno Malinow- 
ski of Denmark. 
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FIRST PRIZE 
UNITED NATIONS 
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MAN RIGHTS -A ## 
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LEONARD C. MITCHELL of New 
Zealand was awarded first prize in 
the Human Rights group. These de- 
signs had also to incorporate the 
words “Human Rights” in Chinese, 
English, French, Spanish, and Russian. 
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SECOND PRIZE in this group was 
won by Steven P. Ir-Shay of Israel. 


HONORABLE MENTIONS went to Leonard C. 
Mitchell of New Zealand, for the design in- 
corporating a sleeping baby; Dirk van Gelder 
of the Netherlands, for the design with the 
sword motif; and to Kathrine Harries of the 
Union of South Africa for the key motif. 


RIGHTS 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Santee: 


NACIONES UNIDAS 
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NATIONS UNIES 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


HONORABLE MENTION 


IN THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES group (Group Ill) Dirk van 

Gelder of the Netherlands won first prize for a stamp designed 

for the Food and Agriculture Organization, and second prize 

was awarded to Hubert Woty-Wimmer of the United Kingdom 
for his design for the Universal Postal Union. 


FIRST PRIZE 


SECOND — 


CLAUDE BOTTIAU of France, a 
member of the United Nations Sec- 
retariat, was given an _ honorable 
mention for his design incorporating 
oxen and a tractor, as was Mr. 
Woty-Wimmer for his World Health 
Organization design,and José Renau 
of Mexico for his design for the 
International Labor — Organization. 
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ASSEMBLY ACTS ON 


RACE CONFLICT 


WO decisions on race conflict in 

South Africa resulting from the 
Union Government’s policies of apart- 
heid were taken by the General As- 
sembly on December 5. One estab- 
lished a commission to study the racial 
situation in South Africa and report to 
the eighth Assembly session, The other 
calls upon the Members to bring their 
policies into conformity with their 
Charter obligation to promote the ob- 
servance of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms. Both resolutions had 
been recommended for adoption by 
the Ad Hoc Political Committee. (See 
the BULLETIN, vol. XIII, no. 11.) 


SOUTH AFRICAN MOTION Before the vot- 
ing, the representative of the Union of 
South Africa, G. P. Jooste, submitted 
a motion by which the Assembly, in 
view of the Charter provisions on 
domestic jurisdiction, would declare 
itself unable to adopt either of the two 
resolutions, Mr. Jooste recalled that 
when the agenda was under considera- 
tion, his delegation had argued that the 
Assembly was not competent to con- 
sider the item at all and that it had 
argued the same point in the Ad Hoc 
Political Committee. 

While his Government continues to 
adhere to this position, Mr. Jooste ex- 


plained, the motion he was submitting 
related solely to the two draft resolu- 
tions, since the wording of the rules 
of the Assembly dictated this form of 


motion. Nonetheless, he wished it 
clearly understood that the wording 
and nature of the motion were without 
prejudice to his Government’s conten- 
tion that discussion and consideration 
also constitute intervention—that form 
of intervention which is prohibited by 
Article 2(7) of the Charter. 

Without wishing to restate argu- 
ments which he had made on previous 
occasions, Mr. Jooste emphasized that 
any resolution relating to this matter, 
whatever its nature, would be a con- 
travention of the Charter. 

He then referred briefly to the draft 
resolution calling upon Members to 
bring their policies into ccnformity 
with Charter provisions on human 
rights which had been initially pro- 
posed by Denmark, Iceland, Norway, 
and Sweden. While this resolution 
seeks to set out a general statement of 
principles, it does, by implication, criti- 
cize and, in fact, condemn the policies 
of the South African Government. 
Moreover, the resolution emanated 
from discussion and consideration of 
South Africa’s domestic affairs and 
therefore was unconstitutional. 

Concerning the other resolution 
establishing a commission to study the 
racial question, introduced by India 
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and seventeen other delegations, Mr. 
Jooste concluded that it initiated speci- 
fic action with regard to South Africa’s 
domestic affairs. By adopting this reso- 
lution, the Assembly would be guilty 
of a specific act of intervention. It 
would also be creating a precedent 
which would enable it not only to dis- 
cuss and consider the domestic affairs 
of Members, but also to take specific 
action with regard to them. In con- 
clusion, Mr. Jooste asked the Assembly 
to reflect very seriously on the action 
it was about to take. Adoption of the 
South African motion would make it 
clear that the Assembly would not 
deny to any Member the protection 
solemnly inscribed in the Charter. 

When put to a roll-call vote, this 
motion was defeated by 43 against, 6 
in favor, with 9 abstentions, 


RESOLUTION ON COMMISSION The ple- 
nary body then took up the draft reso- 
lution calling for the establishment of 
a commission to study the racial ques- 
tion in South Africa, Joaquin E. Sal- 
azar, of the Dominican Republic, ex- 
plained to the Assembly that India had 
suggested that the member of the com- 
mission should consist of three persons 
to be nominated by the President of 
the Assembly, Lester B. Pearson, of 
Canada, from a panel of names to be 
submitted to him by the sponsors be- 
fore the item was dealt with in the 
plenary meeting. The sponsors were 
Afghanistan, Bolivia, Burma, Egypt, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, India, 
Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Li- 
beria, Pakistan, Philippines, Syria, 
Saudi Arabia, and Yemen. The resolu- 
tion also invited the Government of 
the Union to co-operate with the com- 
mission and decided to retain the 
question on the provisional agenda of 
the eighth regular session. The Assem- 
bly then voted by a roll call and the 
resolution was adopted by 35 in favor, 
1 against (Union of South Africa), 
and 23 abstentions. 


RESOLUTION ON CHARTER OBLIGATIONS 
Before proceeding to a vote on the 
Scandinavian draft resolution, the rep- 
resentative of Mexico, Luis Quin- 
tanilla, expressed dissatisfaction with 
some of its provisions. He believed that 
the references in the preamble to the 
specific situation in South Africa de- 
tracted from the remainder of the 
resolution. The Assembly in a roll-call 
vote approved the resolution by 24 in 
favor, 1 against (Union of South 
Africa), with 34 abstentions. 
Thereupon the representative of the 
United Kingdom, Selwyn Lloyd, ex- 
plained the votes of his delegation. 
Placing this item on the agenda and 


all discussion of the substance of it had 
been entirely out of order, Mr. Lloyd 
asserted. His delegation had not ex- 
pressed any opinion on the merits of 
the substantive resolutions and ab- 
stained from voting upon them. The 
United Kingdom refused to identify 
itself in any way with the discussion 
of the substance of the matter or with 
the resolutions. 

This held true for the Scandinavian 
draft resolution, too, although the 
United Kingdom agreed with the broad 
statement of principles underlying it. 
The resolution represented an ideal, an 
advancement based on a real partner- 
ship between races, which his Govern- 
ment was pursuing and intended to 
continue ‘to pursue. Nevertheless, his 
delegation abstained on this resolution 
as on the 18-power draft resolution be- 
cause they were considered outside the 
competence of the Assembly. This vote 
was not an attempt to obstruct the will 
of the majority of the delegations, but 
was based on what he believed the true 
interests of the United Nations to be. 
In this connection he recalled the 
words of the United Kingdom Foreign 
Minister, Anthony Eden, who had said 
before the Assembly, “If we attempt to 
stretch the meaning of the Charter 
and extend the areas in which the 
United Nations has jurisdiction, we 
run grave risks—unless we carry all 
our fellow Members with us — of 
weakening the very structure of the 
United Nations.” 

Francis Lacoste then explained that 
France had consistently maintained 
that the United Nations lacked the 
competence to consider this question. 
Accordingly, it abstained from voting 
on every part of the 18-power draft 
resolution and on the draft as a whole. 

The policy which a government car- 
ries oUt toward its own nationals with- 
in its own boundaries forms an in- 
trinsic part of that sovereign domain 
reserved to the jurisdiction of states, 
a reservation accepted by all the other 
Member states of the international 
community. By violating this principle, 
the United Nations would be violating 
its own Charter. 


INDIAN VIEWPOINT India had abstained 
on the Scandinavian draft resolution, 
said Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, be- 
cause it did not have a direct bearing 
on the issue of race conflict in South 
Africa. Its fine but general statements 
did not provide adequate solution for 
the problem with which the world was 
faced. 

The Assembly, she continued, could 
not shut its eyes to the fact that in 
Africa there is an ever-growing intensi- 
fication of the policy of racial dis- 
crimination through all the channels 
open to a government. Human rights 
and fundamental freedoms were being 
denied to an overwhelming majority 
by a small minority which has man- 
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aged to retain all the resources of the 
state in its hands, and did not hestitate 
to utilize them. They were being 
denied plainly on the grounds of race 
and color. 

All Member states must rally when- 
ever the principles and the purposes of 
the Charter were defiantly challenged. 
Africa and Asia would no longer ac- 
cept the indignities imposed on them 
in the name of a white civilization. The 
demand today was for a human civili- 
zation based on the universal standards 
of the Charter. 


SOUTH AFRICAN STATEMENT Mr. Jooste 
ended the debate with a few words 
which did not seek to reply to “some 
of the extravagant statements” by Mrs. 
Pandit. His Government had made it 
clear that it must insist on the Charter 
guarantee against intervention in mat- 
ters which fell essentially within a do- 
mestic jurisdiction. The present item 
constituted and intervention in South 
Africa’s domestic affairs. Nonetheless, 
the Assembly adopted two resolutions 
on the subject. Thus it denied South 
Africa its rights under the Charter 
and also clearly established a precedent 
in consequence of which it would seek 
to intervene by discussion and the 
adoption of resolutions in any matter 
of purely domestic concern. Mr. Jooste 
informed the Assembly that he had 
been instructed by his Government to 
state that it would continue to claim 
the protection inscribed in the Charter 
and that it therefore regarded any 
resolution emanating from and discus- 
sion or consideration of the present 
item as ultra vires and, therefore, null 
and void. 





NEW APPOINTMENTS TO 
LABOR ORGANIZATION 


The International Labor Office has 
appointed two Canadians and an Aus- 
tralian treasury official to high posi- 
tions in the ILO secretariat. They are 
William Yalden-Thomson of Ontario, 
Canada, as an Assistant Director- 
General; F. H. Wheeler, Acting Sec- 
retary to the Australian Treasury, as 
Treasurer-Comptroller; and Douglas 
Melbourne Young, Personnel Director 
of Lever Bros. in Canada, as Head of 
ILO’s Personnel Office. 


Mr. Yalden-Thomson, former Co- 
ordinator of the Labor Relations and 
Research Division, Imperial Oil Ltd., 
Toronto, has been 1Lo’s Chief of Op- 
erations, co-ordinating all ILO activi- 
ties under the expanded technical as- 
sistance program. He will continue to 
direct ILO’s expanded operational ac- 
tivities, 

Mr. Wheeler succeeds George A. 
Johnston of the United Kingdom, who 
is remaining for the time being as a 
special adviser. In 1950, Mr. Wheeler 
led the delegation to negotiate details 
of the Australian loan contract with 
the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development. 


Mr. Young succeeds William Cald- 
well of Freemantle, Australia, who 
joined 110 in 1921. Mr. Young, a 
resident of York Mills, Ontario, is 
Chairman of the Canadian Manufac- 
turers Association’s Committee on 
Old-Age Pensions and former presi- 
dent of the Personnel Association of 
Toronto. 


MRS. EDITH SAMPSON (centre foreground) who presented the United States position before the 

Ad Hoc Political Committee on the repatriation of Greek children in a discussion with Athanase 

Politis (left), Chairman of the Greek delegation, and Jean Kindynis (right), who presented 
the Greek case. 
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AVIATION MEETING 
STUDIES PROBLEMS 
OF JET AIRCRAFT 


The age of jet aircraft will bring new 
problems to airport designers and 
maintenance personnel, experts indi- 
cated at a symposium held recently by 
the International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization at Montreal. They pointed 
out that increasing use of jet aircraft 
can be expected to result in damage 
to airport pavement, a need for longer 
runways, and a requirement for new 
taxiing and passenger loading pro- 
cedures, 

The symposium on airport require- 
ments for jet aircraft was held by the 
Aerodromes, Air Routes and Grounds 
Aids Division of ICAO under the chair- 
manship of Dr. K. N. E. Bradfield, of 
Australia. 

Airport pavements may be damaged 
through the effects of blast, heat and 
spillage of jet fuel, which evaporates 
far more slowly than aviation gasoline 
and has more time to affect the paving, 
some of the experts declared, and the 
United States expert reported that ex- 
periments in his country showed seri- 
ous pavement problems might be 
caused by jet engines mounted close 
to the ground, which meant tempera- 
tures as high as 400° to 500° F. on the 
surface. 

United Kingdom experience with the 
Comet jetliner was reported as show- 
ing that heat or blast damage to pave- 
ments was averted by mounting 
engines in the wings. 

Some paving materials are more 
resistant than others to damage by 
spillage of jet fuel, the experts indi- 
cated. Concrete is not affected by spil- 
lage but the bituminous joints between 
concrete slabs suffer damage. Research 
is now under way toward development 
of jet fuel-resistant joint materials. 

The symposium was told that heat 
and blast might cause serious grass 
fires and ground erosion outside paved 
areas. A suggested solution was to re- 
move grass in an area 100 to 300 feet 
past the end of runways used by jet 
aircraft; the United States has used an 
asphalt cover 300 feet beyond run- 
ways. 

As the taxiing of jet aircraft from 
loading zones to take-off points is ex- 
pensive, new procedures may be 
needed for passenger boarding and un- 
loading. It was suggested that jet air- 
craft not be brought to the apron near 
the airport termina] but that passen- 
gers be taken by bus to a jetliner 
parked at a remote point from which 
it could begin its take-off run. 
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ASSEMBLY EXAMINES PROBLEMS 
OF REPATRIATING GREEK CHILDREN 


“ EP regret” that, except for 
Yugoslavia, none of the states 
harboring Greek children have com- 
plied with the Assembly’s recommen- 
dations on repatriation was expressed 
in a draft resolution adopted by the 
Ad Hoc Political Committee on No- 
vember 24. The resolution condemned 
the harboring states which had failed 
to co-operate in efforts to enable the 
children to return to their homes. 
It also discontinued the Assembly’s 
Standing Committee on the Repatria- 
tion of Greek children but asked 
the International Committee of the 
Red Cross and the League of Red 
Cross Societies to continue their work. 
This decision, which now goes to 
the Assembly in plenary session for 
final approval, culminated a debate on 
several reports. Last year, as in pre- 
vious years, no Greek children have 
been repatriated, except from Yugo- 
slavia, the Members were told in a 
report by Secretary-General Trygve 
Lie. No progress has been made in the 
solution of the problem, the Members 
learned from the Assembly’s Standing 
Committee on the Repatriation of 
Greek Children, consisting of C. 
Holgiun de Lavalle (Peru), S. O. 


Lopez (Philippines) and S. Grafstrom 
(Sweden). 


RED CROSS REPORT Two organizations, 
the International Committee of the 
Red Cross and the League of Red 
Cross Societies, which the Assembly 
had requested to assist in repatriation, 
held out little hope for an immediate 
solution. In a report on the year’s 
activities, the Red Cross concluded 
that every possible way and means 
available had been exhausted. Accord- 
ingly, the organizations saw no alter- 
native but to suspend repatriation ef- 
forts until the United Nations or the 
governments concerned could estab- 
lish conditions which would make ac- 
tion by the Red Cross possible and 
useful. Meanwhile, the organizations 
would be prepared to assist in re- 
patriation, at the request of any of 
the governments concerned. 

When the Ad Hoc Committee first 
took up this question on November 21, 
the Chairman of the Standing Com- 
mittee, Oscar Thorsing (Sweden), ex- 
pressed regret that the work of re- 
uniting the Greek children with their 
families had met with insurmountable 
obstacles, except in Yugoslavia, whose 
co-operation was all the more com- 
mendable. The Standing Committee 
would gladly continue its efforts if 
there was any hope of success, but he 
believed it should now be dissolved or 
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discontinued. Mr. Thorsing paid 
tribute to the Red Cross bodies and 
expressed the hope that the repatria- 
tion of Greek children from Yugo- 
slavia would be completed successful- 
ly before too long. 


GREEK STATEMENT Bulgaria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, Poland, Romania, the 
U.S.S.R. and Eastern Germany have 
systematically hampered international 
efforts to repatriate the children, said 
Jean Kindynis, of Greece. They re- 
fused representatives of the Interna- 
tional Red Cross access to their ter- 
ritory; they failed to reply to United 
Nations communications; they refused 
to enter into direct contact with the 
International Red Cross. 

Although 138 Greek children had 
been identified in Czechoslovakia, that 
Government refused to consider re- 
patriation. Instead, the Czechoslovak 
Red Cross alleged at negotiations last 
April that the children were put in 
prisons, concentration camps, and 
agricultural settlements. Through the 
International Committee of the Red 
Cross the Greek Government gave for- 
mal assurances that repatriated chil- 
dren would not be persecuted or made 
the victims of any political discrim- 
ination upon their return to Greece, 
but to no avail. Talks were suspended. 
All the children repatriated from 
Yugoslavia had been returned to their 
parents under the personal supervi- 
sion of accredited representatives of 
the International Red Cross. The evi- 
dence amassed, however, could lead 
only to the conclusion that the coun- 
tries of the Soviet bloc had no inten- 
tion of returning the Greek children 
to their homeland. 

After five years of Communist in- 
doctrination, Mr. Kindynis added, 
these children must be well advanced 
on the road indicated for them in a 
speech by the Secretary-General of 
the Greek Communist Party when in 
1950 he referred to them as fighters 
in the army which would liberate 
Greece and the Greek people. 


The conscience of the civilized 
world demanded a prompt settlement, 
he concluded. The Assembly should 
proclaim the shocked distress of all 
mankind at the martyrdom endured 
by Greek mothers for five years, to 
protect mothers in other parts of the 
world from similar misery. The Greek 
Government shared the anguish of its 
people over the fate of the children 
torn from their homes; it would con- 
tinue to take the liveliest interest in 
the question and reserved its rights to 


do everything possible for the deliv- 
erance of those children. 

Several representatives reviewed the 
plight of the Greek children in the 
light of past recommendations of the 
Assembly and the attitude of govern- 
ments harboring the children. 

The Assembly efforts dating back 
to 1948, said Carlos Alfredo Ber- 
nardes of Brazil, had so far resulted 
in the repatriation of only 469 Greek 
children. Because of the present world 
situation, the Assembly’s resolutions 
had not been implemented, although 
the first two Assembly resolutions had 
been adopted unanimously. The seven 
states which held Greek children were 
the victims of their political ideology; 
they could not display humane feel- 
ings; they were forced scrupulously to 
observe the rules imposed upon them 
by their policy. Some of them were 
among the most civilized states of the 
world; some of them had recently 
fought against aggression of a totali- 
tarian state. Now they were mere cogs 
in an enormous political machine with 
its own code of morals. 


HOSTAGES These abducted Greek chil- 
dren were the innocent victims of 
Cominform-inspired strife, Edith S. 
Sampson, of the United States, told 
the Committee. Torn from their par- 
ents by Communist guerrillas, they 
had been carried off to neighboring 
countries and kept there as hostages 
for political purposes, No terms were 
sufficient to express one’s indignation 
at the abduction of thousands of chil- 
dren. 

Everything possible had been done 
by the Assembly and bodies designated 
by it to enable the children to return 
to their homes. Four Assembly reso- 
lutions had been adopted. Red Cross 
organizations had examined and veri- 
fied the authenticity of thousands of 
repatriation requests submitted by 
Greek parents. They had transmitted 
those requests to the Eastern Euro- 
pean countries, together with lists of 
the children sought. Where permitted, 
they had sent representatives to dis- 
cuss on the spot what action should 
be taken and to visit the camps in 
which the children were detained. 
They had scrupulously answered every 
request for information made by the 
Eastern European countries. Despite 
rebuffs, they had persevered in their 
efforts to maintain contact with the 
authorities in those countries. 

Unfortunately, their work had been 
fruitless, except in Yugoslavia. The 
Cominform countries had not replied 
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to the Red Cross requests for infor- 
mation and had even refused its rep- 
resentatives entry visas. They ignored 
a Red Cross invitation to a confer- 
ence at Geneva to re-examine the 
whole problem in 1950. In four years, 
they had not allowed a single child 
to return to its home. 


NO DISSENT No one in the Assembly 
had expressed a dissenting opinion 
on the course of action to be taken; 
no one had challenged the inherent 
right of children to be reared by their 
parents in their own homes. No Mem- 
ber had voted against the four reso- 
lutions on the subject, and the first 
two resolutions had been carried 
unanimously. Thus, from the start, all 
Members had agreed on what should 
be done. One affirmative word from 
the Cominform countries would long 
ago have lifted the sorrow of thous- 
ands of Greek families; but that word 
had never been uttered. Even when 
no vital political interests were in- 
volved, the Cominform countries re- 
fused to act like respectable members 
of the international community, she 
concluded. 

Pierre Ordonneau of France ex- 
pressed disappointment at the obvious 
deterioration in the situation. At the 
last session it had appeared that the 
stand taken by Czechoslovakia might 
augur well for future negotiations. 
But such hopes had been dashed, and 
it was particularly bitter to have to 
note that an implacable political sys- 
tem was continuing to seek its vic- 
tims even among children. 

Chieh Liu of China spoke of the 
especially deep feelings in his country 
aroused by the sufferings that had 
been inflicted on Greek families, be- 
cause the Greek people, like the Chi- 
nese, had been among the first in the 
post-war period to be subjected to 
Communist domination and aggres- 
sion, Furthermore, the people of 
China were now going through the 
same painful experience of seeing 
their children torn away from them 
to be made into slaves of Communist 
tyranny. 

Emilio Nunez Portuondo, of Cuba, 
asserting that detention of children in 
general was an act of open defiance 
of modern civilization and a disgrace 
to humanity, drew attention to the 
detention of Spanish children by the 
U.S.S.R. since the revolution in Spain. 


YUGOSLAVIA The repatriation of Greek 
children had always been viewed by 
Yugoslavia as a humanitarian prob- 
lem of reuniting families which had 
been separated as a result of the civil 
war in Greece, Djuro Nincic, of Yugo- 
slavia, said. The United Nations had 
directed all its efforts toward this end. 
In February 1952, it had already noted 
with satisfaction that another group of 
Greek children had been repatriated 
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from Yugoslavia. Since the sixth ses- 
sion another 153 had been sent back 
to their parents. 

One difficulty was that a number 
of children had not yet been asked for 
by their parents. A list of children 
whose parents were in Greece had 
been prepared and the Greek Red 
Cross had been urged to send a re- 
quest for the return of those children. 


As to Greek children whose parents 
were in other Eastern European coun- 
tries, only twelve authenticated ap- 
plications have been received. In July 
1952 Yugoslavia made known its 
readiness to return the children to 
their parents, but unfortunately, the 
authorities in the countries in question 
have not taken the necessary steps. 


Thirdly, there were children in a 
number of Eastern European coun- 
tries whose parents were in Yugo- 
slavia. In June 1952, the Yugoslav 
Red Cross sent the League of Red 
Cross Societies 98 requests from 
Greek refugees in Yugoslavia whose 
children were in Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Romania, and the 
U.S.S.R. The League acknowledged 
receipt of the requests and passed 
them on, but none of the countries 
mentioned have replied. A new re- 
quest made on July 3, 1952, has not 
changed the situation, 

After giving this account, Mr. 
Nincic expressed gratitude to the 
speakers who had been good enough 
to commend Yugoslavia for its efforts. 
If they had had so little success, it 
was due to the many difficulties en- 
countered, and particularly to the fact 
that certain countries harboring Greek 
children placed political above human- 
itarian considerations. Yugoslavia 
would continue to co-operate with the 
International Red Cross with a view 
to the repatriation of all Greek chil- 
dren in the country. 


While approving of the 
principle of repatriation, the represen- 
tatives of Czechoslovakia, Poland, the 


OBSTACLES 


Byelorussian S.S.R., the Ukrainian 
S.S.R., and the Union of Soviet Social 
Republics pointed to certain obstacles. 

Mme. E. N. Khokhol said that the 
Ukrainian §.S.R. considered the mat- 
ter of Greek children as purely human- 
itarian, Unfortunately, however, the 
Greek and certain other delegations 
were in the practice of using the issue 
as a pretext for slandering the peo- 
ples’ democracies which had _ been 
harboring the Greek children, while 
paying lip-service to the humanitarian 
aspects. Allegations, for example, that 
children were forced to forget their 
language and their fatherland were 
untrue. 

The question of repatriation should 
include an examination of the treat- 
ment which the children would be 
likely to receive in Greece itself. 


Greek citizens adhering to democratic 
convictions had been subjected to 
coercion. Parents of some of the chil- 
dren whose repatriation was under 
consideration were themselves sub- 
jected to persecution. The Greek Gov- 
ernment’s intentions were to obtain 
custody of the children, lodging them 
in what were hypocritically called “re- 
education homes,” but which in reality 
were prisons and concentration camps. 
Thus the hesitation of the peoples’ 
democracies to repatriate Greek chil- 
dren was prompted entirely by their 
doubts as to whether repatriation 
would be in the best interests of the 
children themselves. 

The Ukrainian S.S.R. delegation, 
she said, regretted the remarks by the 
representative of Cuba about Spanish 
children alleged to be in the U.S.S.R.; 
she, nonetheless, would refrain from 
further reference to it on account of 
its irrelevance to the subject under 
discussion. 

Czechoslovakia from the outset 
favored the idea of repatriation, its 
representative, Frantisek Vavricka 
said. Not only had it supported the 
Assembly resolution of 1948, but it 
had also immediately undertaken, in 
co-operation with the Czechoslovak 
Red Cross, to give practical effect to 
that resolution. Upon receiving in 
August 1949 the first list of requests 
from parents containing 5,060 names, 
the Czechoslovak Red Cross, on Sep- 
tember 12, 1949, replied with a list 
of 138 names of Greek children iden- 
tified as being in Czechoslovakia. 
Meanwhile, the Greek children have 
been well housed, fed, and generally 
cared for; they have been brought up 
by Greek teachers to love their coun- 
try and its glorious traditions. 


PRAGUE MEETINGS The problems of 
repatriation were discussed at three 
meetings in Prague between March 
1949 and April 1950 attended by rep- 
resentatives of the International Red 
Cross and the Czechoslovak Red 
Cross. 

The first obstacle was that Greece 
failed to keep its promise of not dis- 
criminating against any of the re- 
patriated children or their parents be- 
cause of their religious or political 
beliefs, It failed also to house the 
repatriates properly. Reception homes 
were nothing more than concentra- 
tion camps in which the children lived 
and often died in deplorable condi- 
tions. 

The International Red Cross had 
itself reported that children were being 
detained in “re-educational centres,” 
most of them in establishments de- 
signed specially for minors. The chil- 
dren were being discriminated against 
because their parents were fighters for 
Greek freedom. The Czechoslovak 
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Red Cross had put certain questions to 
the representatives of the International 
Red Cross, which had remained un- 
answered. 


Identification was yet another dif- 
ficulty. The International Red Cross 
itself admitted that many of the chil- 
dren were too young to know their 
own or their parents’ names; even 
where the names were known, pho- 
netic transliteration of Greek names 
was liable to give rise to further con- 
fusion. Besides, the International Red 
Cross had confined itself to mechan- 
ical transmission of names. The lists 
were prepared by the Greek Red 
Cross; they were not verified nor were 
assurances given that the requests had 
been voluntarily made. The Czecho- 
slovak Red Cross requested that the 
lists be corrected. The International 
Red Cross, when questioned about 
the transmission of inaccurate and 
false lists without their verification, 
replied that it was merely serving as 
an intermediary. 


Thus, practically none of the re- 
quests for repatriation of the 138 
Greek children identified in Czecho- 
slovakia had been written by the ap- 
plicants themselves. They were signed 
by third parties. On the suggestion of 
the Czechoslovak Red Cross, it was 
agreed that each request for repatria- 
tion would be signed by two members 
of the International Red Cross Mis- 
sion to Greece. Yet out of the 138 
cases, only 78 were signed as agreed, 
22 were signed by one member only, 
while 30 were unsigned. Obviously, 
the conditions for voluntary repatria- 
tion set out in the Assembly resolution 
were not being fulfilled. 


REQUESTS UNVERIFIED In reply, Mr. 
Kindynis (Greece) pointed out that 
both the International Committee of 
the Red Cross and the League of 
Red Cross Societies had stated that 
they had received renewed assurances 
from the Greek Government that chil- 
dren repatriated to Greece would im- 
mediately be returned to their parents 
and that no legal proceedings or meas- 
ures of political discrimination would 
be taken either against the parents or 
the children. These organizations testi- 
fied also to the efficiency of the Greek 
Red Cross and to the care provided 
for the children. 


The failure of the harboring coun- 
tries to co-operate had made it impos- 
sible to verify requests for repatriation. 
Those countries had been asked as 
long ago as 1949 for lists of the Greek 
children living in their territory, and 
no practical action had as yet been 
taken, although the Greek Red Cross 
had reiterated its readiness to re- 
consider difficulties with an open mind. 
In reply to statements by the represen- 
tative of the U.S.S.R. about allegedly 
falsified lists submitted by the Greek 
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Red Cross and the Greek Government, 
Greece had asked for specific ex- 
amples. 


The U.S.S.R. delegation had not 
hitherto denied the statement made 
by the Greek and other representatives 
before the First Committee in 1950 
that there were Greek children in the 
Soviet Union and in Eastern Germany. 
Reports indicate that the children de- 
tained in Eastern Germany had been 
transferred to industrial centres in 
the Urals. A report of the United Na- 
tions Special Committee on the Bal- 
kans, dated November 7, 1951, stated 
that Greek children were being sys- 
tematically transferred to Eastern 
Germany, where they were detained 
in a camp and subjected to political 
indoctrination. 


The attention of the United Nations 
should not be diverted from the real 
facts: many thousands of Greek chil- 
dren had been abducted from their 
homes, detained for five years by the 
Cominform countries, and denied re- 
patriation despite repeated efforts by 
the United Nations and the most re- 
spected international humanitarian 
organizations. With the exception of 
those repatriated from Yugoslavia, 
not a single Greek child had been 
returned to Greece. 


DRAFT RESOLUTION On the basis of 
these facts and viewpoints the Com- 
mittee weighed the next steps to be 
taken by the Assembly. Brazil and 
New Zealand submitted a joint draft 
resolution which proposed that the 
Assembly (1) thank the Red Cross 
bodies, the Standing Committee on 
the Repatriation of Greek Children, 
and the Secretary-General for their 
efforts to give effect to its resolutions; 
(2) recall that the states harboring 
Greek children had not opposed these 
resolutions; (3) express deep regret 
that, except for Yugoslavia, none of 
the harboring states had complied with 
these recommendations; (4) condemn 
the failure of the harboring states 
other than Yugoslavia to co-operate 
in efforts to enable the Greek children 
to return to their homes; (5) decide 
to discontinue the Standing Commit- 
tee and agree to the suspension of the 
work of the Red Cross bodies except 
in Yugoslavia until conditions made 
practical action by them possible and 
useful; (6) note with satisfaction that 
further groups of Greek children have 
been repatriated from Yugoslavia; 
(7) request the Red Cross bodies to 
continue their work in Yugoslavia un- 
til all children have been repatriated. 

The time had come to condemn 
these countries, for events showed 
that they intended to ignore the rec- 
ommendation of the Assembly, said 
Mr. T. C. Larkin, of New Zealand. 


The Assembly could doubtless do no 
more than that, but it certainly could 
do no less. 


DEAD END A dead-end had been reach- 
ed, Lord Llewellyn of the United 
Kingdom said, and his delegation re- 
gretfully saw no alternative course to 
the draft resolution. 


To Mrs. Bodil Begtrup of Denmark, 
the proposed solution was somewhat 
negative. The door, however, was left 
open, she added, for action by the 
Red Cross in the future, and the res- 
olution did bring the prospect that 
all Greek children then in Yugoslavia 
would soon return home, The Greek 
mothers would thus know that the 
United Nations was not abandoning 
them for political or practical reasons 
which had no value in their eyes. 
While little hope remained for the 
repatriation of the Greek children, 
Mrs. Sampson of the United States 
observed, the United Nations, none- 
theless, could and must register its 
concern at the situation and pin the 
responsibility where it belonged. 


The draft resolution was in some 
respects a recognition of failure but 
it had the merit, said J. R. Jordaan 
of South Africa, that it recognized 
the reality of the situation. Regret at 
the failure to solve a humanitarian 
problem was expressed by the repre- 
sentatives of Turkey, the Dominican 
Republic, and Belgium. 


Enrique Rodriguez Fabregat of 
Uruguay urged that no question in- 
volving children should be made con- 
tingent upon the solution of a political 
problem. It was not proper to cancel 
a resolution of the Assembly just 
because some Members refused to ac- 
cept.it. Mr. Rodriguez Fabregat there- 
fore suggested changes in the draft 
to request the Red Cross to continue 
its work. In this way, the two neutral 
organizations would have an oppor- 
tunity to continue to deal with the 
problem on however small a scale. 


AMENDMENT ‘Taking hope from some 
of the remarks by the representative of 
Czechoslovakia, José Vicente Trujillo 
of Ecuador proposed an amendment 
to the joint draft resolution to keep 
the door open to future negotiations. 
Under this, the Standing Committee 
would continue to function and the 
United Nations would make one last 
effort by keeping the Red Cross at 
work on the problem. An opportunity 
would thereby be provided to ascertain 
whether practical results could be ob- 
tained. 


Emilio Niifiez Portuondo of Cuba 
supported this view, saying that por- 
tions of the joint draft resolution 
amounted to a confession of the fail- 
ure of the United Nations in a great 
humanitarian task and could result 
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only in undermining the prestige of 
the Organization. 

Mr. Chieh Liu (China) agreed that 
suspension of the activities of the 
Red Cross organizations would make 
it impossible to ascertain whether and 
at what moment practical action 
could be taken. But the Standing Com- 
mittee could not operate effectively, 
and justifiably might be suspended. 
Accordingly, he suggested that the 
Ecuadorean amendment be changed 
along these lines. This the representa- 
tive of Ecuador did, 

The sponsors of the joint draft res- 
olution, Mr. Munro (New Zealand) 
and Mr. Bernardes (Brazil), took the 
view that it would not help the United 
Nations to continue a committee 
whose recommendations were being 
flouted. The Committee would be only 
suspended and it could be revived easi- 
ly if the situation changed. 


CHANGES OPPOSED Mr. Kindynis 
(Greece) opposed these changes in 
the joint draft resolution because they 
did not afford the slightest hope of 
altering the totally negative situation 
with which the United Nations was 
confronted. 

Israel, and Indonesia questioned 
provisions of the joint draft resolution. 
Expressing the view that if the Red 
Cross continued its efforts, the harbor- 
ing states would ultimately react fa- 
vorably to the humanitarian aims of 
the United Nations, the representative 
of Israel, Moshe Tov, indicated that 
he would abstain on the paragraph 
censuring these countries. Similarly, 
Dolok Iskandar of Indonesia opposed 
this paragraph out of the belief that 
it was likely to create increased polliti- 
cal tension instead of contributing to 
a solution. 


RESOLUTION CRITICIZED Vigorous op- 
position to parts of the resolution was 
expressed by the Byelorussian S.S.R., 
Poland, the Ukrainian S.S.R., and the 
U.S.S.R. Mrs. Khokhol (Ukrainian 
S.S.R.) said that her delegation would 
have no objection to the draft resolu- 
tion provided two paragraphs were 
omitted, the one expressing regret that 
only Yugoslavia among the harboring 
states had complied with Assembly 
recommendations, the other condemn- 
ing the other states. 

Both of these paragraphs according 
to Mr. Astapenko (Byelorussian 
S.S.R.) contained unfounded and 
slanderous reflections on the countries 
which had sheltered the children of 
Greek patriots. Therefore, he sub- 
mitted an amendment calling for 
their deletion. 

V. A. Zorin (U.S.S.R.) opposed 
the joint draft resolution because it 
was primarily political in nature and 
did not offer practical measures to 
overcome the difficulties encountered 
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TENTH OF WORLD’S PEOPLE 
HAVE SOCIAL SECURITY 


A tenth of the world’s population 
now enjoys some kind of social secur- 
ity protection, according to the Inter- 
national Labor Organization’s “Year 
Book of Labor Statistics 1951-1952.” 

The “Year Book” makes the follow- 
ing estimates: 

About 150 million breadwinners in 
45 countries have old-age, invalidity 
or survivors’ insurance. 

About 125 million workers are pro- 
tected against loss of income resulting 
from sickness or maternity. 

About 90 million are entitled to un- 
employment compensation. 

About 200 million persons have the 
right to medical care. 

Allowances are being paid at present 
for more than 35 million children in 
24 countries. 

In addition to the more than 45 
countries studied, other nations not 
furnishing statistics to ILO have social 
schemes covering millions of addi- 
tional persons, and even in the report- 
ing countries many persons have vari- 
ous forms of protection not included 
in the statistics furnished to ILO. 

The book also shows that both the 
cost of living and world employment 
rose during the past two years, but that 
living costs have now begun to level 
off or even to drop. 

Between June 1950 and June 1952, 
cent in Libson to more than 70 per 
living cost increases ranged from 5 per 
cent in Buenos Aires. 





by harboring states in the repatriation 
of Greek children. 

The authors did not desire so much 
to resolve the humanitarian problem, 
as to condemn those countries whose 
political structure displeased them. 
Supporting the Byelorussian amend- 
ment, he noted that while the para- 
graphs that would remain if this were 
adopted would not be objectionable, 
they contributed nothing to a solution. 
He favored the discontinuance of the 
Standing Committee which had been 
set up without justification and had 
proved to be an obstacle to the re- 
patriation of the Greek children. 


VOTING In the voting by paragraphs 
that followed, the Byelorussian amend- 
ment was rejected. The Ecuadorean 
and Chinese amendments were ac- 
cepted. Paragraph 4, condemning the 
harboring states other than Yugoslavia, 
was approved by 36 votes to 5, with 
17 abstentions. The joint draft reso- 
lution as a whole, as amended, was 
adopted by 46 votes to 5, with 7 
abstentions. 








DENMARK RATIFIES 
REFUGEE CONVENTION 

In a letter to William Borberg, 
permanent representative of Denmark 
to the United Nations, the United Na- 
tions High Commissioner for Refugees, 
Dr. G. J. van Heuven Goedhart, paid 
tribute to the Government of Denmark 
for having been the first to ratify the 
Convention on the Status of Refugees, 
which was drawn up by a diplomatic 
conference in June 1951. 

So far, 20 states have signed the 
Convention, which will enter into force 
90 days after the sixth instrument of 
ratification has been deposited at Unit- 
ed Nations Headquarters. Mr. Borberg 
deposited the Danish ratification on 
December 4. 

In his letter, the High Commissioner 
calls the Convention “a definite step 
forward in the field of protection of 
refugees” and expresses his deep ap- 
preciation of the action of the Danish 
Government which “always has shown 
a keen interest in the refugee prob- 
lem.” 


REFUGEE AID GRANTS 
BY IRO LIQUIDATOR 

Grants totalling $2,304,860 to or- 
ganizations and voluntary agencies as- 
sisting refugees in Germany, Austria, 
Italy, Trieste, Greece and Turkey have 
been authorized by Colonel Oliver E. 
Cound, Liquidator of the International 
Refugee Organization. 

The grants included $500,000 to the 
IRO Trust Fund, managed by the Inter- 
governmental Committee for Euro- 
pean Migration, to help provide a 
revolving fund to assist the permanent 
resettlement of refugees, $714,285 to 
the Displaced Persons Department of 
the Expellee Bank at Bonn, to supple- 
ment earlier IRO contributions to help 
refugees become self-supporting and 
speed their integration into the West- 
ern German community, $200,000 to 
a Trust Agreement with the Allied 
Military Government, Trieste, to be 
used for the re-establishment, outside 
Trieste, of several hundred aged ref- 
ugees and thus enable their family 
members to seek resettlement abroad, 
and $840,575 to voluntary societies 
who continue to provide for residual 
refugees, 


CORRIGENDUM 

The accom- 
panying photo- 
graph of Dr. Zafer 
Rifai, of Syria, is 
the one which 
should have  ap- 
peared with the re- 
port of his speech 
in the second part 
of the general de- 
bate of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, 
published in the 
December 1 issue of the BULLETIN. 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF SELF-DETERMINATION 
RECOMMENDED FOR PEOPLES AND NATIONS 


EFORE the Third (Social, Hu- 

manitarian and Cultural) Com- 
mittee, when it began debate Novem- 
ber 12 on recommendations concern- 
ing international respect for the 
self-determination of peoples, were 
two resolutions, prepared by the Hu- 
man Rights Commission at the ex- 
press direction of the Assembly and 
transmitted to the Committee by the 
Economic and Social Council without 
comment. (See THE BULLETIN, vol. 
XIII, no. 3.) 


None of the 42 speakers in the 
general debate opposed the principle 
of self-determination — the right of 
peoples to decide their own destiny. 
Representatives of countries respon- 
sible for administering dependent ter- 
ritories, however, felt that the pro- 
posed resolutions would do more to 
retard than advance the exercise of 
the right of self-determination. While 
a few non-administering powers re- 
garded parts of the resolutions as de- 
fective, most of the speakers gave 
emphatic support to the principles of 
the resolutions. 


ASSEMBLY Opening the debate, Mah- 
mound Azmi, of Egypt, one of the 
sponsors of the resolution, recalled 
that the right of self-determination had 
been discussed at four consecutive ses- 
sions of the Assembly. At its fifth ses- 
sion the Assembly had asked the 
Human Rights Commission for rec- 
ommendations on ways and means to 
ensure the right for peoples and na- 
tions, and, at its sixth session, it had 
taken two important steps. First, the 
Assembly asked that the right of self- 
determination be included in the co- 
venant or covenants on human rights 
and indicated the terms in which the 
article was to be drafted. Second, it 
had requested that the Human Rights 
Commission give priority to the ques- 
tion of self-determination. 


RECOMMENDATIONS Following these di- 
rectives, the Human Rights Commis- 
sion had drafted the article to be 
included in the covenant. It had also 
submitted through the Economic and 
Social Council two resolutions for As- 
sembly consideration. The first of these 
referred to recognition and promotion 
of the right of self-determination of 
people of non-self-governing and trust 
territories. The second recommended 
the voluntary inclusion in the informa- 
tion transmitted under Article 73e of 
details regarding the political progress 
of non-self-governing peoples. 
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In the first resolution, a plebiscite 
was mentioned in particular as a 
means of ascertaining the popular 
wish, and the second resolution would 
prepare the ground for a plebiscite un- 
der United Nations auspices. 


From this background it was clear, 
Dr. Azmi argued, that the Assembly 
had already adopted the principle of 
the right to self-determination; that 
it had given instructions to include 
an article in the human rights con- 
ventions defining the right on lines it 
had laid down; and that the Commis- 
sion had drafted the article. Notwith- 
standing all these decisions it appear- 
ed that the principle at stake did not 
yet have the unanimous support of 
Member states. 


OBJECTIONS It had been argued there 
was as yet no Clear legal definition of 
the word “people”; that the right of 
peoples to self-determination had not 
yet been defined; that the right was 
not a human right; that a plebiscite 
was not necessarily the only means of 
ascertaining the popular wish; that a 
plebiscite need not be under United 
Nations auspices or that such a plebis- 
cite required certain preliminary con- 
ditions. It had even been said that 
there were no reference books on the 
subject, although he could furnish 
Members a full bibliography, 


REPLIES The word “people,” Dr. Azmi 
said, could be defined on the lines of 
Professor Georges Scelle’s Precis de 
droit des gens, “any group of nationals 
of a state without further prerequitite 
as regards such group than that of the 
common wish of the individuals of 
which it is composed.” 


Professor Scelle had defined “self- 
determination” as “the legal right con- 
ferred by positive international law on 
the legal entities members of any po- 
litical group to form themselves into 
a political entity selecting their own 
governors, or to join any organized po- 
litical community which they may 
choose.” Thus the three phrases “legal 
entities members of any political 
group,” “any group of nationals,” and 
“the common wish of the individuals” 
together gave a sufficient answer. Pro- 
fessor Carr had also stated that the 
right of self-determination belonged 
to individual persons rather than to 
certain nations, as it was the right by 
virtue of which persons grouped them- 
selves together under certain condi- 
tions in order to form national com- 
munities. 


The idea of a plebiscite, Dr. Azmi 
continued, was inherent in the right 
to self-determination, and the idea had 
been in the minds of those like Presi- 
dent Wilson who had proclaimed it 
in messages between 1915 and 1918, 
which provided the basis of the Ver- 
sailles Peace Treaty. At Wilson’s in- 
sistence, the German Chancellor had 
accepted the declaration that in future 
peoples could be governed only with 
their own consent, The principle of 
the peoples’ right had thus become 
an accepted feature of the interna- 
tional community’s new statute. The 
other peace treaties after the First 
World War, governed by that prin- 
ciple, had restored certain nations, and 
had returned to others territories 
which had been taken from them. The 
peoples’ right to self-determination 
had been exercised through interna- 
tionally supervised plebiscites in 
Schleswig, Poland, Upper Silesia, the 
Saar, the Tyrol, the Aaland Islands 
and Vilna. 


After the Second World War the 
right to self-determination had been 
proclaimed in the Atlantic Charter, 
in the 1942 United Nations Declara- 
tion, in the 1943 Moscow Declara- 
tion, and in the Cairo Declaration, 
November 1943, which had prescrib- 
ed its application to Korea. Finally 
it had been endorsed in Article 1 (2) 
and Articles 55, 73 and 76 of the 
United Nations Charter, which was 
the culmination of a long process of 
evolution. The United Nations had 
since recommended pplebiscites in 
Kashmir, the Saar, and in Germany, 
under its auspices. 


It would thus appear that the two 
recommendations of the Commission 
on Human Rights concerning inter- 
national respect for the peoples’ and 
nations’ right to  self-determination 
were in conformity with the spirit and 
the letter of the Charter as well as 
with the practice of the United Na- 
tions. 


RECOGNITION By accepting the reso- 
lutions, the Administering Powers 
would be giving recognition to logic 
and evolution and contribute to the 
solution of many delicate problems 
and the avoidance of many controver- 
sies and bloodshed. 


Dr. Azmi concluded with a refer- 
ence to a recent agreement between 
Egypt and the heads of the various 
parts of the Sudan conceding self- 
determination and accepting, in ad- 
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vance, the results of the free plebis- 
cite under international supervision at 
the end of 1955. Egypt had suggested 
that all British and Egyptian troops 
be withdrawn from that country one 
year before the proposed plebiscite. 
Meanwhile, on December 31, 1952, 
at latest, the Sudan would become 
independent, in everything but for- 
eign affairs. He hoped that this would 
be an example to others. 

As one representative of an admin- 
istering power, Mrs. Evelyn Emmet, 
United Kingdom, said, principles were 
meant to be guides, not fetters, which 
was why an attempt to define them in 
too great detail was usually avoided. 


How to define “peoples”? “Peoples” 
might be equated with nations or 
minorities within them; a group of 
individuals who showed peculiar 
characteristics might be regarded as 
a people. The frontiers of a state, a 
particular stretch of territory, or the 
group’s ethnic consciousness, even if 
not supported by anything concrete, 
might be the standard. What was 
meant by the right of peoples and 
nations to self-determination? To set 
up an independent state? And, if so, 
were minorities so to use the right 
to claim political independence, either 
through the exercise of a right to 
secession, or through fission of an ex- 
isting state? Could it be adapted to 
fit the idea of a federation or com- 
monwealth? What was its application 
to a union or similar arrangement, 
where there was a single state but no 
special provision for the voices of the 
component groups to be heard and 
their interests protected? Did it aply 
to the inhabitants of a piece of terri- 
tory which was the subject of nego- 
tiations between states? 

Mrs. Emmet invited the Committee 
to consider the practical implications 
of recognizing an unfettered right to 
self-determination if the nature of the 
right itself and the circumstances in 
which it could be exercised were not 
defined. A principle cut both ways, 
and those who advocated the applica- 
tion of a principle in one country 
must be prepared to have it applied 
also in their own. 


CHARACTERISTICS The principle of self- 
determination had the following main 
characteristics: it did not lend itself to 
easy definition as a right; it was a prin- 
ciple of universal application; it was a 
political principle which had exercised 
and would continue to exercise a pro- 
found influence upon the creation and 
existence of states and upon the re- 
lations between them; and, finally, it 
affected groups and not the individual. 

The first resolution could not be 
reconciled with those four character- 
istics, It spoke not of a principle, but 
of a right; that right was not recog- 
nized as of universal application (it 
applied only to dependent territories) ; 
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it was not treated as a political prin- 
ciple; and it had been inserted in a 
covenant which dealt with individual 
human rights. 

Since those four characteristics must 
be taken into account in adopting any 
practical measures, it would be pre- 
mature to discuss any specific pro- 
posals until the fundamental elements 
of the problem had been clarified. 

In the opinion of Georges Pernot, 
France, the resolutions were contrary 
to the provisions of the Charter. The 
first resolution discriminated between 
Member states which administered 
non-self-governing territories and 
states which had no such responsibil- 
ities. Only the former were called up- 
on to recognize and promote the reali- 
zation of the right of self-determina- 
tion — a fundamental violation of the 
principle of the equality of all Member 
states. 

Application of the provisions for 
determining a people’s will by means 
of a United Nations plebiscite might 
result in a situation where a sovereign 
state would be obliged to hold a plebis- 
cite at the request of a turbulent 
minority. That would be contrary to 
the Article of the Charter which for- 
mally prohibited any United Nations 
interference in the domestic affairs of 
a sovereign state. 


POLITICAL INFORMATION The _ second 
resolution called for specifically politi- 
cal information from Administering 
Authorities, in addition to the infor- 
mation which they were already trans- 
mitting under Article 73e of the Char- 
ter. In that Article, the information to 


be transmitted was specifically stated 
to be economic, social and education- 
al; political information was deliberate- 
ly excluded. Moreover, it was clearly 
stated in the Charter that the only data 
to be provided for information pur- 
poses was statistical and other infor- 
mation of a technical nature. But the 
draft resolution related to political 
information only. 

Although France did not claim that 
the Charter was sacrosanct, revision 
of it was subject to a prescribed pro- 
cedure and, until that procedure had 
been complied with, it was essential 
to adhere Strictly to its spirit and let- 
ter. 


PRUDENCE Mr. Pernot also felt that 
the difficulty of defining the right in a 
legal covenant giving rise to contract- 
ual obligations was a serious handicap 
and recommended prudence in pro- 
claiming an undefined right which 
might easily be construed as an appeal 
to secession. 

Sir Percy Spender, Australia, point- 
ed out that the preamble implied that 
the peoples of non-self-governing and 
trust territories existed in a state of 
slavery. Slavery, however, had been 
defined, in an international conven- 
tion, as the status or condition of a 
person over whom any or all the pow- 
ers attaching to the right of owner- 
ship were exercised. That definition 
could not possibly be applied to the 
peoples of non-self-governing or trust 
territories and Australia resented the 
implication. Peoples who were able, 
by reason of their development, to 
decide on their destiny, should be 
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permitted to do so. The purpose of 
the Trusteeship System was to assist 
territories to reach a stage of devel- 
opment where they could decide for 
themselves and avail themselves of 
the right of self-determination with a 
full realization of the position. There 
was no reason to alter or extend the 
provisions of the Charter in that con- 
nection. 

The popular wish was to be ascer- 
tained by United Nations plebiscite, 
but it was not stated how, in what 
circumstances, or when that was to 
be done or from whom the demand 
for the plebiscite was to come, If a 
plebiscite could be demanded by a 
subversive minority group, the results 
could only be dangerous and contrary 
to the interests of the people con- 
cerned. 


FRAGMENTATION The phase “self- 
determination of peoples” was confus- 
ing unless the word “peoples” was 
defined. If it meant ethnic or racial 
groups, a strict interpretation would 
imply a fragmentation of existing 
states, whereas it was often possible to 
arrange for the unity of an ethnic 
group within the framework of a sov- 
ereign state. The difficult question of 
minority groups could not be solved 
by a facile reference to the principle 
of self-determination. 

The second resolution, calling for 
voluntary submission of political in- 
formation, was an attempt to alter 
Charter obligations, and Australia 
strongly objected to it. 


Fernand van Langenhove, Belgium, 
noting the expressed aim to abolish 
slavery of peoples existing where an 
alien people held power over the des- 
tiny of another people, called the ob- 
jective noble but described the lan- 
guage as somewhat romantic, requir- 
ing some clarification. 

During the Second World War, a 
number of peoples had been the vic- 
tims of armed aggression and had 
fallen under the rule of alien powers. 
Certain nations had not regained their 
freedom, but actually had become in- 
tegrated with a great power. Was this 
“self-determination,” or was it not 
more truly what the resolution re- 
ferred to as “slavery of peoples and 
nations”? 

A simple request for independence 
from a_ non-self-governing people 
would constitute an obligation upon 
the administering power to organize 
a plebiscite under United Nations aus- 
pices. If such a plebiscite resulted in 
a vote for independence, the admin- 
istering power would be forced to 
abandon the obligation it had accepted 
to promote to the utmost the well- 
being and the political, economic and 
social advancement of the inhabitants 
of the territory, and leave to its own 
devices a people manifestly unpre- 
pared for complete independence. 
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DANGEK In such circumstances, the 
territory would be in danger of an- 
archy, of economic bankruptcy, and 
of a return to the primitive state from 
which it had emerged at the cost of 
great sacrifice and patient effort. 

Mr. van Langenhove objected to the 
reference to “slavery” and to the re- 
quest for administering states to com- 
municate voluntarily information for 
which no provision was made in the 
Charter. 

The right of peoples to self-deter- 
mination and their possible right of 
secession had never been stated in such 
absolute terms as in the resolutions. 
Marshall Stalin himself rendered the 
right to secede from the Soviet Union 
dependent on the geographical situa- 
tion of the republic concerned, on the 
condition that the national group con- 
cerned should constitute a majority 
and on the capacity of such a group 
to set up an army which could defend 
it. It was obvious that the populations 
of non-self-governing and trust terri- 
tories did not fulfil those conditions, 
since some of them did not constitute 
homogeneous nations and others had 
such small populations that they would 
be incapable of either defending them- 
selves or leading an independent ex- 
istence. 

Self-determination was a complex 
of ideas rather than a single concept, 
Dr. L. J. C. Beaufort, Netherlands, 
said. The principle of internal self- 
determination should be distinguished 
from that of external self-determina- 
tion, or self-determination viewed in- 
ternationally. The former was the right 
of a nation already constituted as a 
state to choose its form of govern- 
ment and to determine the policy it 
meant to pursue. The latter was the 
right of a group which considered it- 
self a nation to form a state of its 
own. 


NATION Agreement was far from 
unanimous on: the concept of a nation 
and on the moment when a nation 
arose as such. Some thought that. one 
or more given facts should be taken 
as decisive, such as language, culture, 
territory, religion, race, or common 
history. Some contended that a nation 
was the community to which one be- 
longed by one’s own choice, not by 
birth. 


Undoubtedly the plebiscite was an 
important means of ascertaining a 
people’s wishes, but it was far from 
perfect. In backward countries it made 
no sense. It gave rise to difficulties else- 
where too. 

Safeguarding of the real interests 
of the peoples and nations who were 
not yet masters of their fate was not 
the least of the considerations actuat- 
ing his statement. 

How to safeguard the interests of 
a state against disruptive and separatist 
influences which could destroy the 





peace of the free world was one of 
the questions Leslie Knox Munro, 
New Zealand, said must be answered. 
Others were how to ensure the right 
of oppressed minorities to self-deter- 
mination and what limitations were 
necessary. 


EXCLUSIVE There was no justification 
for selecting non-self-governing and 
trust territories as the only ones worthy 
of special and urgent attention. There 
were many oppressed minorities, in- 
deed, whole nations, to whose peoples 
the right of self-determination was de- 
nied, who enjoyed none of the pro- 
tection conferred by the Charter upon 
the inhabitants of non-self-governing 
and trust territories. The Committee 
should not place itself in the position 
of according the right of self-deter- 
mination exclusively to the peoples of 
territories which already enjoyed spe- 
cial guarantees under the Charter. 

The assertion that the peoples of 
dependent territories were living in 
slavery was tantamount to a statement 
that the chapters of the Charter deal- 
ing with the trusteeship system and 
non-self-governing territories were in 
themselves a charter of slavery and 
that every Member state of the Unit- 
ed Nations had endorsed the insti- 
tution of slavery. 

H. L. T. Taswell, Union of South 
Africa, agreed that the reference to 
slavery was undesirable. Then, the 
second part of the operative paragraph 
seemed an attempt to impose on the 
administering powers new obligations 
which they had not accepted under 
the Charter, which did not make the 
administering powers accountable to 
the United Nations or give the Or- 
ganization the responsibility of super- 
vising the administration of non-self- 
governing territories. The Charter set 
forth the unilateral declaration of 
policy of the administering powers and 
also their undertakings in respect to 
the United Nations, which amounted 
to transmitting information on the eco- 
nomic, social and educational condi- 
tions in the territories. 


DISTINCTION Furthermore, the Charter 
drew a clear distinction between trust 
territories and non-self-governing ter- 
ritories, with special machinery for the 
supervision of the administration of 
trust territories. Resolutions regarding 
them should be dealt with by the 
Trusteeship Council and the Fourth 
Committee. The recommendations 
constituted an attempt to change the 
provisions of the Charter by means of 
an Assembly resolution. 

The Charter had been adopted 
unanimously by all Member states, 
and not by a majority. The procedure 
for its amendment was prescribed and 
it was wrong to try to amend it by 
majority decisions of the Assembly. 

To most non-administering powers, 
however, the recommendations appear- 
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ed to represent at least a step in 
the right direction. 

M. P. Bazhan, Ukrainian S.S.R., 
thought that they were unduly gen- 
eral and consequently inadequate, but 
supported them, since they reflected 
the principle that nations had the 
right to determine their own future 
and that no other state was entitled 
to interfere with or limit that right. 
It was for the peoples concerned to 
decide whether they wished for au- 
tonomy, federation with another state, 
or absolute independence. The peo- 
ples of the U.S.S.R., where that right 
was fully implemented, were well 
aware of the excellent results which 
the application of the principle could 
bring. The social structure achieved 
by Soviet Republics eliminated the 
imperialistic division of countries into 
superior and inferior groups, since 
there was no necessity for the policy 
of subjugating colonial peoples and 
practising discrimination, genocide, 
lynch-law and segregation. 

The United Kingdom’s statement 
had amounted to a series of warnings 
of the anarchy that would be brought 
about by the implementation of the 
right of self-determination, but had 
contained no proof that the purposes 
of the resolutions were in any way in- 
compatible with the Charter. France 
had uttered similar warnings and had 
even asserted that the right of self- 
determination was not one of the prin- 
ciples of the Charter. The United 
States and other colonial powers were 
violating human rights and the pro- 
visions of the Charter. The Ukranian 
S.S.R. would support any measure like- 
ly to promote the implementation of 
the right of self-determination. 

In obedience to the express instruc- 
tions of the Assembly, Arkady A. 
Sobolev, U.S.S.R., said the Commis- 
sion had drawn up the recommenda- 
tions on the right of peoples to self- 
determination. 

The question was not new. It had 
been discussed by many organs of the 
United Nations, including the As- 
sembly, which had recognized that the 
violation of the right of peoples to 
self-determination had _ resulted in 
bloodshed and war in the past and 
constituted a continuous threat to 
peace. Since the main task of the 
United Nations was to maintain in- 
ternational peace and to remove any 
threats to it, the United Nations could 
not ignore a continuous threat and 
must take steps to deal with it. The 
resolutions would serve that very pur- 
pose. 


RESPONSIBILTY ‘The French representa- 
tive had said that the first resolution 
violated the principle of sovereign 
equality of all Members of the United 
Nations by placing certain obligations 
on some Members and not on others. 
But paragraph | of that resolution 
called on all states to uphold the prin- 
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ciple of self-determination, while states 
which were responsible for the admin- 
istration of non-self-governing and 
trust territories were asked to do no 
more than they had undertaken to do 
under the Charter. 

The Belgian representative had quot- 
ed Stalin in support of his own posi- 
tion, Mr. Sobolev explained that Stalin 
had laid down three conditions which 
autonomous republics of the U.S.S.R. 
must fulfil before they could become 
Union Republics: they must not be 
wholly surrounded by U.S.S.R. terri- 
tory, since a Union Republic, which 
had the right to secede, must also be 
able to exercise that. right; the na- 
tionality from which the republic took 
its name must represent a more or less 
compact majority of the population; 
and the population must number over 
a million, so that the republic would 
be able to exist as an independent 
state. The Belgian representative ap- 
parently felt that since not all non- 
self-governing territories met those 
conditions, the right of their peoples 
to self-determination should not be 
recognized. No one had claimed that 
the three conditions were designed to 
cover all cases; but they would cer- 


‘tainly apply to, say, Malaya, Tunisia, 


Morocco and the Belgian Congo. 


AGREE ON PRINCIPLE Everyone seemed 
to agree on the principle of self-deter- 
mination, Frantisek Vavricka, Czecho- 
slovakia, said. Most Members of the 
United Nations recognized it, and the 
colonial powers themselves accepted 
it, although with reservations. It was 
quite another matter, however, when 
it came to applying the principle. Then 
there was no quibble, legal or other, 
of which the opponents of the right 
of self-determination failed to avail 
themselves. They drew upon all their 
store of subtlety to prevent the adop- 





A. D. MANI, India, and Arkady A. Sobolev, 

U.S.S.R., both supporters of the draft resolu- 

tions prepared by the Human Rights Com- 
mission. 


tion of effective measures. Like the 
United Kingdom representative, they 
raised problems of verbal definition 
or, like the Australian representative, 
adduced some mythical danger to in- 
ternational harmony. Their intent was 
obvious: to create so many and such 
complicated legal difficulties that the 
draft resolutions could not be adopted. 

The principal aspiration of the non- 
self-governing peoples was for a free 
and peaceful national life. The col- 
onial powers were trying to curb that 
movement. Intensifying their reign of 
terror over the subjugated peoples, 
they were supporting the oppressors 
with large military forces. 

Mr. Vavricka said that Mr. Ache- 
son, the United States Secretary of 
State, had himself admitted that more 
than half the people in the world 
were underfed, many were on the 
brink of famine; and Mr. Vavricka 
accused the colonial powers in gen- 
eral and the United States in particu- 
lar of responsibility for that state of 
affairs. The colonial powers were ex- 
ploiting the dependent territories in 
order to carry out the aggressive mili- 
tary plans initiated by the United 
States. But the oppressed peoples did 
not intend to have their countries 
transformed into sources of raw ma- 
terials and strategic bases for the 
imperialists. 

Czechoslovakia supported the two 
draft resolutions, which were in con- 
formity with the spirit and letter of 
the Charter. Admittedly, the proposed 
resolutions dealt only with the juri- 
dical aspect of the problem but they 
were nevertheless likely to encourage 
the universal implementation of the 
right of self-determination, which was 
of cardinal importance to international 
peace and security. 

Colonial powers had always tried 
to justify their exploitation of depen- 
dent territories, Dr. Irene Domanska, 
Poland, said, by the pretext of racial 
superiority or of a civilizing mission, 
very much in the same way as Hitler 
had justified his aggression during the 
Second World War. The United States 
had replaced Germany, Italy and Ja- 
pan and was preaching the superiority 
of another Herrenvolk, the so-called 
Anglo-Saxon race, 


HYPOCRISY The stale argument that 
the colonial peoples were not ripe for 
self-determination had been adduced 
repeatedly. It was sheer hypocrisy. The 
colonial powers kept their possessions 
at the lowest possible level of develop- 
ment and then used that as a pretext 
for claiming that they were not fit for 
independence. 

The colonial powers, particularly 
France, had attempted to bandy the 
question of self-determination from 
one United Nations organ to another 
in order to defer it indefinitely. Other 
delegations had raised purely legal ar- 
guments about the substance and inten- 
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tions of the Charter. They had con- 
tended that the draft resolutions went 
beyond the Charter provisions on the 
administration of trust and non-self- 
governing territories. Yet self-deter- 
mination was basic in the Charter and 
the provisions dealing with those ter- 
ritories should be interpreted in the 
light of Article 1, paragraph 2; in- 
deed, Article 76 referred specifically 
to Article 1. 

Articles 1, 55, and 76 of the Char- 
ter guaranteed the principle of self- 
determination and non-discrimination. 
Poland, in compliance with those Ar- 
ticles, would support the draft reso- 
lutions. 

Under the Charter, Member states 
which administered trust or non-self- 
governing territories had undertaken 
to promote the well-being and politi- 
cal, economic and social advancement 
of the inhabitants, with a view to the 
independence or self-government of 
the territories, and to respect the right 
of self-determination of peoples, K. 
V. Kiselyov, Byelorussian S.S.R., said. 


VIOLATIONS The Charter was being 
flagrantly violated by the colonial 
powers, especially the United States 
which was trying to stifle movements 
for national independence by all pos- 
sible methods, including the use of 
armed forces. Behind a screen of 
false statements on peace, the Unit- 
ed States was preparing monstrous 
plans and did not even balk at the use 
of bacterial weapons. 

The populations of dependent terri- 
tories were decimated by famine and 
disease, while the oppressors derived 
large profits from dues and taxes. 
Recognition of the right to self-de- 
termination was an essential condition 
for the harmonious development of 
the international community and for 
the establishment of friendly relations 
among nations. The question was not 
one of platonic recognition of a prin- 
ciple, but of its application on the 
basis of the sovereignty and equality 
of nations and of mutual respect and 
understanding. 

The principle, he said, had been ap- 
plied in the Soviet Union, and no one 
could deny that all the peoples of 
the Soviet Union were ensured po- 
litical, economic and social equality. 
All discrimination had been abolished, 
all nationalities enjoyed the same 
rights and collaborated fraternally 
with mutual respect for each other’s 
dignity and individuality. If other peo- 
ples were to have a similar develop- 
ment, their independence must be 
ensured. The United Nations was in 
duty bound to assist the peoples of 
non-self-governing territories © who 
wished to be free. The two draft reso- 
lutions were no doubt inadequate, 
since they were purely legal in scope, 
but they might help the fulfilment of 
many peoples’ aspirations. 
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It was only when a people enjoyed 
its full right of self-determination that 
the unfettered exercise of individual 
rights and freedoms without discrim- 
ination was at all possible, said Begum 
Liaquat Ali Khan, Pakistan. It was 
clear that in most of the non-self- 
governing territories the administer- 
ing powers were enforcing laws which, 
in varying measure, discriminated be- 
tween one human being and another 
in the exercise of political, economic, 
social and cultural rights on grounds 
of race, color, religion or national or- 
igins. Such discrimination could be 
ended only if a people was master of 
its own destiny. 


GOOD FAITH There would be no in- 
superable obstacles in the way of im- 
plementing the right of self-determina- 
tion, if the parties set about the imple- 
mentation in complete good faith. 
The lack of precise juridical de- 
finitions of concepts, or of the con- 
ditions of application of the right of 
self-determination, had not proved 
insurmountable obstacles to British 


statesmen in enabling the peoples of 
Burma, India, Ceylon and Pakistan to 
become independent nations, nor to, 
the United States Government in ful- 
filling its pledge to recognize the in- 
dependence of the Philippines. 


MRS. EVELYN EMMET, United Kingdom, ob- 
served that principles were meant to be guides 
not fetters. 


It had been contended that the 
exercise of the right must be sub- 
ordinated to the maintenance of 
world peace; it had even been said 
that the right itself was subversive 
of world peace. Pakistan did not see 
how a principle which the Charter 
declared to be the basis of friendly 
relations among nations and essential 
to the strengthening of universal peace 
could be regarded as subversive of 
peace. Must peace depend upon the 
continuing existence of a balance of 
power throughout the world, to the 
extent that the dependent peoples were 
to be denied their freedom lest that 
balance should be upset? 

The equal rights of peoples and 
their right to self-determination were 
principles expressly stated in Articles 
2 and 55 of the Charter, said Vladimir 
Dedijer, Yugoslavia, and thus con- 
stituted a source of rights for one 
group and of obligations for another. 
The obligations were neither moral 
nor political, but legal, since in Ar- 
ticle 6 the Charter expressly provided 
for sanctions in case of non-fulfilment. 


The right of self-determination was 
a fundamental human right which 
belonged to a people as a whole, but 
the people exercised it in such a way 
that every individual belonging to it 
gave expression to his own choice and 
in consequence enjoyed a number of 
individual rights which he would not 
otherwise have enjoyed. 


NO INEQUALITY The operative part 
of the resolution referred to al 
the Member states of the United Na- 
tions. Emphasis was laid on a_ par- 
ticular group of Member states sim- 
ply because they had voluntarily as- 
sumed certain commitments when 
they .had adopted the Charter. The 
greater obligations of the colonial pow- 
ers could not be construed as imply- 
ing inequality among states, since 
states which did not administer non- 
self-governing territories could not be 
asked to do something which they 
were unable to do, simply under the 
pretext of achieving equality. 


Abdul R. Pazhwak, Afghanistan, 
felt that the first draft resolution 
should be amended so that Member 
states — and the draft resolution 
might advisedly not confine the 
recommendation to Member states — 
would be urged to enforce the right 
to self-determination as effectively as 
possible. The impression should not 
be given that the Assembly favored the 
gradual application of the right. He 
also feared that the purpose of the 
second resolution would never. be 
achieved if the submission of the in- 
formation referred to were left to 
the administering powers on a volun- 
tary basis. Such information could be 
submitted voluntarily at any time, with- 
out the adoption of a resolution; and 
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PLEBISCITE 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
COUNCIL’S RESOLUTION 


The Economic and Social Council 

Transmits the following draft reso- 
lution to the General Assembly: 

Whereas it is as essential to abolish 
slavery of peoples and nations as. of 
human beings, as any human enslave- 
ment violates the fundamental human 
right as laid down by the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, 

Whereas such slavery exists where 
an alien people hold power over the 
destiny of a people, 

Whereas the Charter of the United 
Nations under Articles 1 and 55 aims 
to develop friendly relations among 
nations based on respect for the equal 
rights and self-determination of peo- 
ples in order to strengthen universal 
peace, 


The General 
mends that 

1. The States Members of the 
United Nations shall uphold the prin- 
ciple of self-determination of peoples 
and nations and respect their inde- 
pendence; 

2. The States Members of the 
United Nations shall recognize and 
promote the realization of the right 
of self-determination of the people 
of Non-Self-Governing and _ Trust 
Territories who are under their ad- 
ministration and grant this right on 
a demand for self-government on the 
part of these people, the popular wish 
being ascertained in particular through 
a plebiscite held under the auspices 
of the United Nations. 


Assembly —recom- 
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THIRD COMMITTEE’S RESOLUTION 


Whereas the right of peoples and 
nations to self-determination is a pre- 
requisite to the full enjoyment of all 
fundamental human rights, 


Whereas the Charter of the United 
Nations under Articles 1 and 55 aims 
to develop friendly relations among 
nations based on respect for the equal 
rights and self-determination of peo- 
ples in order to strengthen universal 
peace, 

Whereas the Charter of the United 
Nations recognizes that certain Mem- 
bers of the United Nations are re- 
sponsible for the administration of 
territories whose peoples have not yet 
attained a full measure of self-govern- 
ment and affirms the principles which 
should guide them, 

Whereas every Member of the 
United Nations, in conformity with 
the Charter, should respect the main- 
tenance of the right of self-determina- 
tion in other States, 

The General Assembly recommends 
that 

1. The States Members of the 
United Nations shall uphold the prin- 
ciple of self-determination of all peo- 
ples and nations; 

2. The States Members of the 
United Nations shall recognize and 
promote the realization of the right 
of self-determination of the peoples 
of non-self-governing and trust terri- 
tories who are under their administra- 
tion and shall facilitate the exercise 
of this right by the peoples of such 
territories according to the principles 
and spirit of the Charter of the United 
Nations in regard to each territory 
and the freely expressed wishes of the 
peoples concerned, the wishes of the 
people being ascertained through 
plebiscites or other recognized demo- 
cratic means, preferably under the 
auspices of the United Nations; 

3. The States Members of the 
United Nations responsible for the 
administration of non-self-governing 
and trust territories shall take prac- 
tical steps, pending the realization of 
the right of self-determination and in 
preparation thereof, to ensure the di- 
rect participation of the indigenous 
populations in the legislative and ex- 
ecutive organs of government of 
those territories, and to prepare them 
for complete self-government or in- 
dependence. 


there was nothing in the draft reso- 
lution which constituted a binding ob- 
ligation upon those Member states 
which might not be prepared to sub- 
mit information voluntarily. The text 
should include some provision which 
could ensure the submission of the 
desired information. 

The United Kingdom representative 
had objected to the use of the word 
“slavery,” but until slavery was final- 
ly abolished, the General Assembly 
should not hesitate to use the word 
which correctly described the situa- 
tion. 

The right of a nation or a people 
to constitute an independent state and 
determine its own government had 
a solid and indisputable foundation in 
the principles of the Charter, said 
Lauro Escorel R. de Moraes, Brazil. 
That instrument, freely accepted by 
all the 60 Member states represented 
in the Committee, unreservedly reject- 
ed the theory that some races or na- 
tions should be allowed indefinitely to 
rule over other races or peoples with- 
out their consent. 


OBLIGATION Nor was there any doubt 
that the Charter constituted a clear 
obligation upon Member states to 
recognize and apply the right of 
self-determination of the inhabitants 
of the non-self-governing and trust 
territories under their administration. 
The principle upon which Chapter XI 
was based was that the territories were 
not owned by the administering pow- 
ers, but were held by them in “sacred 
trust” for their inhabitants until the 
inhabitants were able to govern them- 
selves. 

Brazil did not share the views 
which warned the Committee against 
unrestricted and unqualified implemen- 
tation of the provisions of the Char- 
ter relating to the right of self-de- 
termination of peoples and _ nations. 
Such excessive timidity was tanta- 
mount to a lack of faith in the ideals 
which had presided over the creation 
of the United Nations. 

Congratulating the representative of 
Egypt on his analysis of the situation, 
Salnave Zamor, Haiti, said that the 
difficulties inherent in the problem 
were not new; they were rooted in the 
principle of nationality. That principle 
should now be applied to all peoples, 
without distinction as to race or geo- 
graphical position. 

While recognizing that attitudes 
which had existed for thousands of 
years were difficult to uproot, Haiti 
appealed to the great powers to show 
a conciliatory spirit and associate 
themselves with all peoples of good- 
will in order to hasten the triumph of 
a noble idea. 

Mexico, Jose Gorostiza said, under- 
stood the right of self-determination 
of peoples to mean the exercise of 
self-determination in the political, eco- 
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nomic, social and cultural field, in 
other words, the enjoyment by a coun- 
try of genuine sovereignty and the 
power to dispose of its own natural 
resources and to preserve and develop 
its cultural heritage. The right was es- 
sential to the exercise of individual 
human rights. Man, pre-eminently a 
social being, could not be considered 
apart from a group. The rights of the 
group necessarily supported and safe- 
guarded the rights of the individual. 
Human rights thus existed within a 
group; they also existed in opposition 
to the group, to enable man to pre- 
serve his individuality, and they ex- 
isted as the prerogative of men con- 
sidered as a species. The right of self- 
determination of peoples was both the 
basis and the derivative of individual 
human rights, 


SLAVERY The words “slavery of peo- 
ples and nations” obviously did not 
refer to slavery in the sense of 
ownership of human _ beings, said 
A. D. Mani, India, but to slavery of 
another kind, and only the peoples 
which had been subjected to it could 
fully understand the implications of 
the word “slavery.” The fact was that 
subject peoples lived in a mental cli- 
mate of frustration comparable to 
conditions of slavery. If delegations 
objected only to the word “slavery,” 
they were free to propose any other 
wording which would preserve the 
meaning of the text and its emphasis 
on the right of self-determination. The 
word “peoples” should be taken in its 
traditional historical sense. It was not 
suggested that secession should be en- 
couraged; the intention was to assert 
that the people of a given territory 
claiming independence should be 
given the right of determining its own 
future. 

Adoption of the second draft 
resolution would be a natural corol- 
lary of the adoption of the first. 
Nevertheless, the Third Committee did 
not, perhaps, have all the information 
necessary to decide in detail what in- 
formation could be expected from 
Member states responsible for the ad- 
ministration of non-self-governing ter- 
ritories. The question might be re- 
ferred to more competent organs, such 
as the Fourth Committee or the Spe- 
cial Committee on Information from 
Non-Self-Governing Territories. For 
the present, India supported the draft 
resolution, which in its view would 
enable the General Assembly to de- 
cide how far the right of self-deter- 
mination was being implemented in 
non-self-governing territories. 

The resolutions now before the 
Committee rightly stressed certain pro- 
visions in the Charter which, of 
course, were binding on Member 
states, said Paonan Cheng, China. If 
they failed to recognize the peoples’ 
right to self-determination and to take 
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REPORTING 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
COUNCIL'S RESOLUTION 


The Economic and Social Council, 


Considering that at its sixth session 
the General Assembly requested the 
Commission on Human Rights to pre- 
pare recommendations concerning in- 
ternational respect for the self-deter- 
mination of peoples and to submit 
these recommendations to the Gen- 
eral Assembly at its seventh session, 

Considering that one of the condi- 
tions necessary to facilitate United 
Nations action to promote respect for 
this right, in particular with regard 
to the peoples of Non-Self-Governing 
Ferritories, is that the competent or- 
gans of the United Nations should be 
in possession of official information 
on the government of these terri- 
tories, 


Considering that the General As- 
sembly declared in its resolution 144 
(Il) that the voluntary transmission 
of such information is entirely in 
conformity with the spirit of Article 
73 of the Charter, and should there- 
fore be encouraged, 

Considering that the General As- 
sembly, in its resolution 327 (IV), 
recalling its resolution 144 (II), ex- 
pressed the hope that such of the 
Members as have not done so may 
voluntarily include details on the gov- 
ernment of Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories in the information transmitted 
by them under Article 73e of the 
Charter, 

Considering that at the present time 
such information has not yet been 
furnished in respect of a large num- 
ber of Non-Self-Governing  Terri- 
tories, 

Requests the General Assembly to 
recommend to Member states of the 
United Nations responsible for the 
administration of Non-Self-Governing 
Territories voluntarily to include in 
the information transmitted by them 
under Article 73e of the Charter de- 
tails regarding the extent to which 
the right of peoples to self-determina- 
tion is exercised by the peoples of 
these territories, and in particular re- 
garding their political progress and 
the measures taken to develop their 
capacity for self-administration, to 
satisfy their political aspirations and 
to promote the progressive develop- 
ment of their free political institu- 
tions. : 


THIRD COMMITTEE’S RESOLUTION 


The General Assembly, 


Considering that one of the condi- 
tions necessary to facilitate United 
Nations action to promote respect 
for the right of self-determination of 
peoples and nations, in particular 
with regard to the peoples of Non- 
Self-Governing Territories, is that 
the competent organs of the United 
Nations should be in possession of 
official information on the govern- 
ment of these territories; 

Recalling its resolution 144 (II) in 
which it declared that the voluntary 
transmission of such information was 
entirely in conformity with the spirit 
of Article 73e of the Charter, and 
should therefore be encouraged: 


Recalling its resolution 327 (1V), in 
which it expressed the hope that such 
of the Members of the United Na- 
tions as had not done so might vol- 
untarily include details on the gov- 
ernment of Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories in the information transmit- 
ter by them under Article 73e of the 
Charter; 


Gonsidering that at the present 
time such information has not yet 
been furnished in respect of a large 
number of Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories; 

Recommends States Members of 
the United Nations responsible for 
the administration of Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories voluntarily to in- 
clude in the information transmitted 
by them under Article 73e of the 
Charter details regarding the extent 
to which the right of peoples and 
nations to self-determination is ex- 
ercised by the peoples of those terri- 
tories, and in particular regarding 
their political progress and the meas- 
ures taken to develop their capacity 
for self-administration, to satisfy their 
political aspirations and to promote 
the progressive development of their 
free political institutions, 

Decides to place this resolution on 
the agenda of the Committee on In- 
formation from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories at its next session in 1953. 
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the necessary steps to ensure interna- 
tional respect for that right, Member 
states would be violating their obli- 
gations under the Charter and doom- 
ing their efforts to maintain interna- 
tional peace and security. 

China was most anxious that that 
right should be enjoyed by all in the 
nearest possible future. Naturally, the 
process of emanicipation would re- 
quire time. The United Nations should 
not court disaster by inaction, but, on 
the other hand, it should take care to 
act discreetly and to avoid a solution 
which would give the peoples a right 
of self-determination like that of 
Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Hungary, 
Roumania, Bulgaria, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Albania. 

Describing the allegations of the 
Soviet Republics as slanderous and 
wilful distortions of fact, Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevent pointed out that in 
a single resolution of a few paragraphs 
the United Nations was attempting to 
outline measures to ensure universal 
respect for the principle of self-deter- 
mination. 

If one considered the wide variety 
of cultures of the peoples concerned 
—the culture of the spear and the 
earthen hut, the culture of rural peas- 
antries, and the culture of industrial 
cities, and the confused combinations 
of cultures — it seemed clear that 
the United Nations should avoid lay- 
ing down too precise, narrow or rigid 
rules for promoting respect for the 
principle of self-determination. 


UNIVERSAL If self-determination was 
a right which belonged to all peo- 
ples without distinction, the United 
Nations should not, in a general reso- 
lution laying down a principle of inter- 
national conduct for future genera- 
tions, refer only to certain peoples or 
use words which applied only to peo- 
ples which had never exercised the 
right of self-determination and could 
not be applied to peoples which had 
once exercised the right and had had 
it snatched from them, 

It was clear that the concept of a 
“people” was undergoing rapid evolu- 
tion. Almost every nation was com- 
posed of disparate elements of popu- 
lation that had been combined in one 
way or another into a unified or fed- 
erated political system. The United 
Nations must be careful not to inter- 
fere with that process of evolution 
which diminished the possibilities of 
conflict and tended toward the unity 
of mankind. 

Vastly diverse “people” made up 
the federated United States, Mrs. 
Roosevelt said, and it was obvious that 
granting automatic exercise of the 
absolute right of political self-deter- 
mination to every section of the popu- 
lation would be detrimental to the 
interests of the population as a whole. 
Those considerations would apply 
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equally to the territories whose fu- 
ture depended on that of the United 
States. The right of self-determination 
did not mean the right of secession 
and could not justify the fragmen- 
tation of nations. 

Ascertaining the wishes of the 
population through a plebiscite was an 
extremely limited concept of self- 
determination. Self-determination was 
the process by which people agreed 
to finance their own affairs, spread 
their burdens among themselves and 
see that individual contributions are 
made to the common good. Self-deter- 
mination was the building of roads 
and schools; not the mere taking of a 
decision to build them, but the pro- 
cess of finding the engineers, the teach- 
ers and the money and seeing the job 
through. The plebiscite was not the 
only method of learning the wishes of 
the people. Other methods should be 
considered and the method chosen 
must be appropriate to the question 
involved as well as to the literacy and 
understanding of the population. 

It would be unfortunate if the Unit- 
ed Nations limited its concept of self- 
determination to dependent territories, 
the non-self-governing and trust ter- 
ritories, and colonies. The Committee 
should consider the recommendations 
within the frame-work of universality 
and of responsibility. 


PREAMBLE Mrs. Roosevelt offered 
amendments; first, to delete the 
word “slavery”; second, to insert 


two new paragraphs in the preamble; 
first, stating that the Charter recog- 
nized that certain Members of the 
United Nations were responsible for 
the administration of territories whose 
peoples had not yet attained a full 
measure of self-government and af- 
firmed the principles which should 
guide them; and the second referring 
to states in general. These would make 
it clear that the resolution was not 
concerned solely with dependent ter- 
ritories, but also with territories which 
had lost their independence or which 
were in danger of losing it, thus 
stressing the universal nature of the 
right of self-determination. 

Another amendment proposed revi- 
sion of the second operative para- 
graph of the first draft resolution, to 
have the right extend to “the peoples 
of all territories or nations under their 
control.” That would place the em- 
phasis on the universality of the prin- 
ciple, the importance of which had 
been recognized by the representatives 
of Afghanistan and France. 

Another part proposed providing for 
the use of plebiscites “ar other demo- 
cratic means to ascertain the wishes 
of the people.” 

The amendments were based on two 
fundamental concepts, the universality 
of the principle and the idea of re- 
sponsibility in the exercise of the right 
of self-determination, 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
THIRD COMMITTEE’S RESOLUTION 

The General Assembly, 

Considering that it is necessary to 
continue the study of ways and means 
of ensuring international respect for 
the right of peoples to self-determina- 
tion, 

Considering that the recommenda- 
tions it has adopted at its seventh 
session do not represent the only 
steps that can be taken to promote 
respect of such right, 

Requests the Economic and Social 
Council to ask the Commission on 


Human Rights to continue preparing 


recommendations concerning interna- 
tional respect for the right of peoples 
to self-determination, and particularly 
recommendations relating to the steps 
which might be taken, within the lim- 
its of their resources and competence, 
by the various organs of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies 
to develop international respect for 
the right of peoples to self-determina- 
tion; 

Requests the Commission on Hu- 
man Rights to submit through the 
Economic and Social Couneil its rec- 
ommendations to the General Assem- 
bly. 





Finn Moe, Norway, noting that the 
Committee was unable to agree on 
the formulation of a principle which 
was endorsed by all the members, 
ascribed the situation to fear on the 
part of some representatives that the 
formulation of the principle might 
have an important bearing on the 
manner of its implementation. 

Certain representatives saw so many 
difficulties that they even opposed in- 
corporation of the right in the cove- 
nants on human rights and any refer- 
ence to it in United Nations resolu- 
tions. That attitude was dangerous 
and he appealed to the delegations 
which took it to co-operate in work- 
ing out a generally acceptable text. 
BASIS OF AGREEMENT It was obviously 
desirable to remember that the prin- 
ciple of self-determination was a prin- 
ciple like others in the covenants and 
implied no specific methods of imple- 
mentation. No automatic procedure 
could be laid down for giving de- 
pendent peoples self-government. Nor- 
way welcomed the United States 
amendments which provided a_ basis 
for agreement in the wide sense 
of agreeing on the attainment of 
self-determination by as many depen- 
dent peoples as possible as soon as 
possible. 

Norway favored the second resolu- 
tion, because it was desirable for the 
dependent territories to be aware that 
their development toward self-govern- 
ment was being watched by the Unit- 
ed Nations, and not only by the 
administering powers, and because a 
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refusal to submit such reports might 
give rise to the suspicion that the 
western world did not wish to pro- 
mote self-government. 

Manuel Frontaura Argandona, Bo- 
livia, recalled that in the Commis- 
sion’s debates it had been stressed that 
the right of peoples to self-determina- 
tion should not be regarded solely 
from the political point of view, but 
should also be considered from the 
economic aspect, since political inde- 
pendence was based on economic in- 
dependence and that the right of peo- 
ples freely to dispose of their own 
natural resources should be recognized. 

Any people, great or small, had the 

right to determine its own future and 
to seek prosperity by explointing its 
own natural resources free from in- 
terference or external pressure. As 
both the colonial powers and those 
which fought for recognition of the 
right of peoples to self-determination 
freely expressed their views, it be- 
came obvious that reason, as well as 
history, was on the side of the latter 
group. 
NOBLE To Miss Minerva Bernardino, 
Dominican Republic, no mission was 
more noble or more practical than that 
assigned to the United Nations by 
Articles 1 and 55 of the Charter. 
The domestic existence of peoples and 
individuals alike was based on the 
constant aspiration and firm will to 
consecrate the principle of  self-de- 
termination, which derived logically 
from the principle of equal rights 
laid down in the Charter. Her delega- 
tion would vote for any text evolved 
by the Committee which reaffirmed 
the principle of self-determination. 

Juan M. Campos Catelin, Argentina, 
noting that the first draft resolution 
referred to cases where a foreign peo- 
ple controlled the destiny of another 
people and the second concerned only 
non-self-governing territories, said 
they thus ruled out the arguments for 
fragmentation or secession. It was im- 
possible to compare the inhabitants of 
the non-self-governing territories and 
trust teritories, which had not enter- 
ed voluntarily into association with 
the administering powers, with the 
homogeneous and kindred peoples con- 
stituting federal states which had 
voluntarily decided to join together to 
authorize the federal state, in which 
alone sovereignty was vested, to gov- 
ern their foreign affairs and to dis- 
tribute legislative power among the 
central and local organs. 

Guatemala, said Marco Antonio 
Villamar Contreras, did not believe 
that any violation of the Charter was 
involved or that the principle of equal- 
ity was in danger, as it was a question 
of states whose positions were not 
equal. True equality consisted in treat- 
ing equally those whose circumstances 
were the same and treating differently 
those whose circumstances differed. 
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Guatemala supported the idea of 
the plebiscite, and the proposal for 
transmitting political information. If 
the powers did not transmit informa- 
tion, how was the United Nations to 
know whether they were fulfilling their 
obligation? 

The preamble should not contain 
the word “slavery,” said Dr. Humberto 
Lopez Villamil, Honduras, because it 
had long since disappeared, He did 
not think it still existed in any part 
of the world. What did exist was the 
iniquitous contrast between sovereign 
states and peoples which did not pos- 
sess the most rudimentary forms of 
self-government. 


“RECOGNIZE” He proposed replacing 
the word “grant” by the word 
“recognize.” A right could not be 
granted to individuals or peoples in 
the way a favor was granted to a per- 
son who humbly requested it. Whether 
they came about by the force of cir- 
cumstance as was often the case 
with political rights and, more par- 
ticularly, with the right of peoples to 
self-determination — or by unanimous 
consent, the rights of individuals and 
peoples were never “granted”; they 
were “recognized” either expressly or 
implicitly. 

He also proposed amending the 
plebiscite clause to read “When the 
popular wish had to be ascertained, it 
shall be done preferably through a 
plebiscite held under the auspices of 
the United Nations.” It was a fact that 
some peoples won their independence 
by force of arms. There was no doubt 
that when a people took up arms to 
throw off the yoke of a foreign power, 
it was utterly useless to consult it in 
order to ascertain its wishes and as- 
pirations. That was why it should be 
clearly stated that a plebiscite would 
be held only in those cases where 
the population had to be consulted, 
that is, when emancipation took place 
by peaceful means. 

Emile Najar, Israel, felt that since 
the resolutions were concerned almost 
entirely with non-self-governing and 
trust territories, the Fourth Commit- 
tee would have been more competent 
to deal with them. The United States 
amendment to the first resolution 
would considerably improve the text 
by giving it greater serenity of tone 
and making it universally applicable. 
The second resolution concerned a 
question which the Fourth Committee 
was studying so that the wisest course 
would be to co-ordinate its decisions 
in the matter with those of the Fourth 
Committee. 

Lt. Col. Manuel de J. Cordova, E! 
Salvador, noted that it had been asked 
whether the Committee could usefully 
study the right of peoples and nations 
to self-determination without first de- 
fining the terms “people” and “nation.” 
Commendable as that intellectual ap- 








proach was, it was also academic; 
whenever, in the course of history, a 
people became conscious of being a 
people, all definitions were superfluous. 

The right of peoples to selt-deter- 
mination meant the right of individu- 
als within a nation to preserve their 
particular ethnic, cultural or religious 
characteristics or to leave that nation 
for another which was ready to ac- 
cept them. 

E| Salvador disapproved of the word 
“slavery,” approved in principle the 
United States amendments and the 
second resolution. 


IMPROVE Abel Romeo Castillo. of 
Ecuador, like the Honduran repre- 
sentative, was surprised that the doc- 
ument contained anachronistic ex- 
pressions. He agreed with the sub- 
stance of the first two paragraphs of 
the preamble to the first resolution but 
could not accept their form. He was 
unable fully to approve of the opera- 
tive part of the United States amend- 
ment, but hoped that in the course of 
the discussion the Committee could 
improve and clarify certain expres- 
sions. The second draft resolution, 
however, seemed to give rise to no 
objections. 

The main question for Karim Az- 
koul, Lebanon, was whether the rec- 
ommendations drawn up by the Com- 
mission were adequate. The theoretical 
and essential applicability of the prin- 
ciple should indeed be universal, but 
it was possible, in a given situation, 
merely to call for its application to 
several categories of cases. Such par- 
tial application as here only to states 
concerned with territories did not 
lessen the possibility of applying the 
principle to all other categories; in- 
deed, it seemed likely to make the 
general obligation even more impera- 
tive. 

As for political information, un- 
doubtedly the administering powers 
were not bound to transmit it regular- 
ly, but the text of the Charter did not 
prohibit the United Nations from ask- 
ing for it. 

The Committee should not take de- 
cisions limited only to certain peoples, 
Dimitrios Lambros, Greece, said, but 
should accept a universally applicable 
resolution. The United States amend- 
ments, most of which were acceptable, 
had been drafted in a spirit of con- 
ciliation. Warnings had been heard of 
the danger of disruptive and separatist 
forces to the free world. That danger 
certainly existed, but it would only be 
increased by frustrating aspirations for 
self-determination, 

Eduardo Trejos, Costa Rica, hoped 
that the discussions would enable the 
Committee to approve recommenda- 
tions in the form best designed to 
make the principle of self-determina- 
tion a reality which, by tradition and 
conviction and from a feeling of sol- 
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idarity, Costa Rica hoped all the peo- 
ples of the world would enjoy. 


PROVED It had now been fully proved, 
said Arturo Lezama, Uruguay, that the 
draft resolutions were in keeping with 
the principles of the Charter. Uruguay 
was convinced that it was serving the 
noble cause of peace by supporting 
the recommendations, whatever their 
minor defects. He would support the 
first United States amendment because 
it corrected an assertion of slavery 
which would be an insult. 

Syria supported the two resolutions, 
said Toufic Huneidi, precisely because 
of its deep regard for the principles 
of the Charter and its full conscious- 
ness of its own responsibilities. Certain 
amendments would be necessary, how- 
ever, in order to make the resolutions 
more effective. It was an excellent 
idea to invite governments to provide 
information on the progress of the 
non-self-governing territories, but in 
order to promote that progress, the 
United Nations should also ask the 
administering powers to take practical 
steps to prepare the inhabitants for 
independence. The peoples must be 
in a position to exercise the right of 
self-determination when it was granted 
them. 


PARTICIPATION The first resolution 
should, therefore, include provisions 
calling for gradual participation of 
the peoples in the government of 
their respective territories. The Charter 
did indeed contain an unequivocal dec- 
laration concerning the peoples of the 
non-self-governing territories, but there 
was a difference between the procla- 
mation of a principle and the adoption 
by the Assembly of a resolution invit- 
ing the administering powers to pro- 
vide for participation by the peoples 
in the government of their respective 
countries, in order to prepare them for 
the exercise of the right of self-deter- 
mination, and, finally, for indepen- 
dence. 

The two recommendations before 
the Committee formed an_ intrinsic 
part of the Committee’s work and 
were by no means a reflection of the 
views of a few delegations, said Mrs. 
Badia Afnan, Iraq. 

Every legal argument advanced 
against the recommendations during 
the debate had been refuted by a bet- 
ter legal argument; obviously, those 
who opposed the recommendations 
were in reality opposed to any positive 
action by the General Assembly in 
that matter. 

Although the draft resolutions were 
generally acceptable, Ato Haddis Ala- 
mayehou, Ethiopia, considered reten- 
tion of the word “slavery” would make 
it more difficult to reconcile divergent 
views and would add nothing to the 
substance of the text. Ethiopia be- 
lieved that the right of self-determina- 
tion could and must apply to peoples 
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which had their own defined territories, 
were bound together by historical, 
racial, ethnical, economic and other 
ties and could exist as independent 
states if they had the opportunity, but 
which had lost their independence and 
now wished to regain it. 

Neither of the draft resolutions 

could be given effect unless the powers 
to which they were addressed could 
be persuaded to co-operate, said Nar- 
ciso G. Reyes, Philippines. Those 
powers should heed the appeal for a 
constructive response made recently 
by the Norwegian representative. If 
they did not do so, the whole debate 
would have been vain and might even 
have been harmful. In its anxiety to 
secure such co-operation, the Philip- 
pines, although committed to support 
of the principles embodied in the draft 
resolutions, would consider favorably 
any constructive amendments. Admit- 
tedly, it would be difficult to apply the 
resolutions, but the United Nations 
must expect and overcome such diffi- 
culties. 
PREREQUISITE The colonial powers con- 
tinued to claim that the Charter was 
on their side no matter how often it 
was repeated to them that the right 
of self-determination was a prerequi- 
site to the enjoyment of all other hu- 
man rights, said Jamil Barody, Saudi 
Arabia. 

A people could be defined as a 
group of individuals with special ties 
which singled them out from the sur- 
rounding population. With the excep- 
tion of a few minorities, that group 
included the entire population within 
the boundaries of a particular state. 
The size of the territory inhabited by 
a people could range from that of San 
Marino to that of India. To give but 
a few examples from a long list, the 
Saudi Arabians were a people, the in- 
habitants of India were a people, and 
so were the Tunisians, the Moroccans, 
the Cypriots, and the population of 
British Honduras. An equally unam- 
biguous answer could be given to the 
question of what was meant by self- 
determination, since international law 
was clear on that point: self-determina- 
tion was a decision by the people of 
a territorial unit on its political status. 

Chile, said Alberto Yoacham, re- 
spected the views expressed by the 
United Kingdom and France in oppo- 
sition to the draft resolutions but 
could not regard them as conclusive. 
He hoped that a common ground 
could be found in order that an ob- 
jective based upon the fundamental 
principles of the Charter could be at- 
tained. 

Indonesia wholeheartedly supported 
the recommendations, said Abu Hani- 
fah, especially that concerning inter- 
national respect for the right of self- 
determination of dependent territories. 
It was impossible to regard the ques- 
tion simply as falling within the do- 


mestic jurisdiction of the administering 
powers. The purpose of the proposed 
article was to prevent the administer- 
ing powers from enacting discrimina- 
tory measures against peoples which 
did not possess the right of self-deter- 
mination. 

Indonesia approved of paragraphs 1 
and 3 of the proposed article, which 
reaffirmed the right of politically in- 
dependent peoples freely to develop 
their own economies and cultures and 
would counteract the idea that cul- 
tural, technical] and economic superior- 
ity gave a country the right to govern 
others. 

The legally organized expression of 
the people’s will by means of a United 
Nations plebiscite or any other demo- 
cratic means would be a positive meas- 
ure and would avoid recourse to ma- 
neuvers subversive of the principle of 
self-determination, 

Victor Manuel Rivas, Venezuela, 
said it would be absurd to interpret a 
decision of the United Nations in a 
manner permitting the dismemberment 
of the territory of a Member state. 

It was an exaggeration to liken the 
condition of the peoples of the depend- 
ent territories to slavery, but the new 
elements added to the text by the 
United States amendment might, in 
practice, be used to restrict the grant- 
ing of the right of self-determination 
and might constitute an obstacle in 
the event that a people expressed a 
desire for independence, since it could 
be easily claimed that such independ- 
ence Was not “appropriate to the par- 
ticular circumstances” ‘of the people 
concerned. 

Many amendments were submitted, 
the majority dealing with the first reso- 
lution. While only seven members had 
spoken against the draft recommenda- 
tions of the Human Rights Commis- 
sion, the character of the amendments 
apparently led some delegations to 
change their views, for in the end the 
amended draft was adopted by a vote 
of 4 to 13, with 6 abstentions. (See 
Box.) 

The Committee’s suggestion for the 
Assembly on political reporting was 
that administering territories should 
voluntarily transmit information on 
political progress and measures taken 
to develop the capacity of dependent 
peoples for self-administration and the 
resolution be placed on the agenda of 
the Committee on Information from 
Non-Self-Governing Territories. The 
vote was 38 to 10, 4 abstaining. 

In a final resolution, the Committee 
suggested that the Human Rights Com- 
mission continue preparing recom- 
mendations on international respect 
for the right of self-determination, 
particularly relating to possible help 
from various United Nations organs 
and specialized agencies. This pro- 
posal was adopted by 38 to 7, with 8 
abstentions. 
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WORLD'S CHILDREN 





UNICEF 


Ontce® 


PROGRAMS AID 


PERMANENT CHILD CARE 


S the United Nations Internation- 

al Children’s Emergency Fund 
Starts its seventh year of Operation, 
scores of countries can point to per- 
manent child health and welfare pro- 
grams which have been initiated or 
strengthened with the help of UNICEF 
supplies and equipment. A number of 
these programs are now being con- 
tinued without international aid, and 
while half a billion of the world’s 
children continue to suffer serious 
need, concrete, long-term gains for 
children have nevertheless been 
achieved. 

UNICEF has allocated nearly $173,- 
000,000 to child care programs in 
Africa, Asia, the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean area, Europe and Latin Amer- 
ica since it was set up by the General 
Assembly on December 11, 1946. To- 
day this aid is going to 72 countries 
and territories, largely in the eco- 
nomically under-developed areas of 
the world, for maternal and child 
health centres and clinics, for disease 
control, and for nutrition programs. 
But in all instances administrative re- 
sponsibility for the program rests with 
the country, and from the beginning 
UNICEF has required that the assisted 
country at least match the value of its 
aid with locally available goods and 
services. Thus, while UNICEF is now 
helping to implement a greater variety 
of country programs than ever before, 
it continues to stress the principle of 
self-help. 

In all assisted countries, great local 
efforts are required to raise the match- 
ing funds as well as to organize and 
carry out the programs. UNICEF sup- 
plies and equipment, and _ technical 
aid from the World Health Organiza- 
tion, the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization, the United Nations Depart- 
ment of Social Affairs and the Techni- 
cal Assistance Administration, help the 
countries set patterns of administrative 
organization, financing and education 
that will integrate child health and 
welfare services into the permanent 
structure of local government. By 
putting emphasis on programs of last- 
ing benefit in under-developed areas 
where the need is greatest, UNICEF at- 
tempts to quicken the evolution of 
improved conditions for mothers and 
children. 
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Examples of the already discernable 
long-range benefits of UNICEF aid to 
children are many. Eight of the thir- 
teen war-devastated countries of Eu- 
rope formerly receiving UNICEF food- 
stuffs are now, as a result of UNICEF 
aid to milk conservation projects, able 
to produce significant quantities of 
safe milk for their children to be dis- 
tributed free or below market price. 
Similar projects being aided in the 
Eastern Mediterranean area and Latin 
America will eventually provide safe 
milk for hundreds of thousands more 
mothers and children. 


In almost all countries where 
UNICEF Once aided BCG anti-tubercu- 
losis vaccination campaigns, babies 
today are vaccinated at birth. In Yugo- 
slavia, for example, where UNICEF 
previously aided such a campaign and 
also gave equipment for local vaccine 
production, BCG vaccination is now 
obligatory for all persons under 25 
years of age. In other countries, now 
receiving aid for tuberculosis control, 
similar schemes are anticipated. 


In the Philippines today mothers 
can take their babies and young chil- 
dren to rural health clinics developed 
in connection with a training centre 
aided by UNICEF until September 1951. 
And in Sarawak, on the island of 
Borneo, attendance at a maternal and 
child health clinic formerly aided by 


YEARLY MALARIA TOLL 
DOUBLE CONTROL COST 


The annual cost of malaria in Co- 
lombia is nearly twice the amount that 
a four-year campaign for its control 
would entail, according to Dr. J. A. 
Concha Venegas, chief of the malari- 
ology section of the Ministry of Public 
Health in Colombia. If $13,000,000 
were spent on malaria control in 
four years, Dr. Concha Venegas esti- 
mates that $23,000,000 would be 
saved each succeeding year in such 
expenses as loss of work, deaths and 
public assistance. UNICEF and WHO are 
now assisting the government in a 
program to protect about $1,600,000 
Colombians out of a total population 
of some 11,000,000. 








UNICEF continues to climb, with near- 
ly every expectant mother in Kuching 
now making use of the pre-natal 
services. 

In Colombia, mobile health teams 
are making a village to village canvass 
of the countryside, immunizing chil- 
dren against diphtheria and whooping 
cough with vaccine produced in Bo- 
gota at a UNICEF-equipped plant. Since 
the plant started operation in 1951, the 
campaign has become a permanent 
part of the government’s maternal and 
child care services. 

This trend toward better protection 
of mothers and children, stimulated 
by UNICEF supplies and_ carried 
through by the initative of the coun- 
tries themselves, is gradually taking 
root in all areas. And in each case. 
the ppt, penicillin, powdered milk 
or vital equipment provided by 
UNICEF has the double value of pro- 
tecting the life of a child today and 
pointing the way to better child care 
services tomorrow. 





HONDURAS MAKES FIRST 
UNICEF CONTRIBUTION 


Dr. Tiburcio Carias, Jr., Vice Pres- 
ident of the United Nations Genera! 
Assembly, presented $20,000 from 
the Government of Honduras to 
UNICEF for work with children in 
other countries. In making this first 
contribution from his Government, Dr. 
Carias said: “The children of Hon- 
duras have benefited greatly from 
UNICEF, and we are proud to see this 
work with children done not as charity 
but as a logical development of the 
aims of the United Nations.” 





TWO MILLION PENNIES 
FROM U.S. CHILDREN 


In the past six weeks children in 
the United States have collected near- 
ly $20,000 for UNICEF, almost en- 
tirely in pennies, nickels and dimes. 
The collections took place Halloween 
night, Thanksgiving Day and on the 
sixth anniversary of UNICEF, Decem- 
ber 11. Sponsored by church, school 
and civic groups, and supported by 
local newspapers, these drives brought 
United Nations work for children to 
the fore in several hundred communi- 
ties throughout the country. 

The largest single donation from 
these sources was $647.46 collected 
by the children of Sheboygan, Wiscon- 
sin and presented to UNICEF by Sena- 
tor Alexander Wiley of the United 
States delegation to the General As- 
sembly. The smallest contribution ever 
recorded by UNICEF came from a 
boy in Madison, Wisconsin. It was 
three pennies, wrapped in an old 
handkerchief, addressed “To the 
World’s Children” from “Jimmy.” 
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CRIPPLED FOR LIFE by yaws, this 16-year-old boy arrives at the headman’s house for treatment. 
Penicillin arrests such cases. UNICEF and WHO are helping Indonesia reach others in time. 


KARANGASEM CONQUERS 


Karangasem means “tamarind tree 
on a coral reef.” But until recently, 
lite for the 2,000 inhabitants of this 
rural village in Indonesia was far 
from idyllic. One-third bore the le- 


sions and wasted bodies of yaws—a 
contagious disease, so old in rural 
tropic areas that its beginnings are 
legendary. 

Today, for the first time in memory, 
Karangasem is rid of its devastating 
enemy. No longer can yaws strike its 
children, rob its people of their capa- 
city to earn a living. Into Karangasem, 
last fall, came a mobile medical team, 
armed with UNICEF penicillin — the 
“miracle” drug which kills yaws’ spi- 
rochete in 24 hours at the low cost of 
15 cents an injection. Clinic was held 
at the house of the headman, who 


AN OLD ENEMY 


urged everyone to attend. Over 92 per 
cent turned out, and within a few days 
the 539 found infected were treated. 
Blood tests and photographs were col- 
lected for further researches. 


Karangasem typifies the country- 
wide yaws campaign which Indonesia 
has been waging since 1950 with the 
help of UNICEF supplies and WHO 
technical advice. Its goal is to find 
and wipe out all the country’s 10 
million cases. So far 3 millions have 
been examined, 500,000 treated. 


The job is long, but Karangasem re- 
flects how the people feel. So deter- 
mined is this village to ward off re- 
infection that it refuses entry to 
strangers who cannot prove freedom 
from yaws. 





DECISIONS OF UNESCO 
GENERAL CONFERENCE 


The seventh session of the General 
Conference of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization, which on November 12 
opened in Paris, on December 1 ap- 
pointed John Taylor (United States), 
now Deputy Director-General, to serve 
as Acting Director-General pending ap- 
pointment of a successor to Dr. Jaime 
Torres Bodet. Dr. Torres Bodet re- 
signed on November 26 in protest over 
a ten per cent cut in UNESCO’s 1953-54 
budget, calling the $18,000,000 ceiling 
set by the General Conference a “re- 
gression.” His successor will be ap- 
pointed by an extraordinary session of 
the Conference to be held next April 
or May. The Conference instructed the 
Executive Board to invite member 
states to suggest persons who might be 
considered for the post of Director- 
General. 

Dr. Taylor, who was appointed 
Deputy Director-General in November 
1950, was from 1947 to 1950 Presi- 
dent of the University of Louisville, 
Kentucky. 


1954 SESSION IN URUGUAY The General 
Conference, on November 20, voted 
to accept the invitation of Uruguay to 
hold its next regular session at Monte- 
video in 1954. On the previous day it 
had admitted Spain, Nepal and Libya 
to membership, an action which 
brought UNESCO’s membership to 68 
nations. 

The vote on Spain was 44 in favor, 
4 against, with 7 abstentions. Negative 
votes were cast by Mexico, Burma, 
Yugoslavia and Uruguay, while those 
abstaining were India, Israel, Den- 
mark, Luxembourg, Norway, the 
Netherlands and Sweden. Three dele- 
gations—trom Korea, Cuba and Saudi 
Arabia—were absent. 

Delegates from 61 nations attend- 
ed the General Conference. Three 
of them—Bolivia, China and Guate- 
mala—have been denied voting privi- 
leges due to non-payment of contribu- 
tions. 

At its opening meeting the General 
Conference unanimously elected Sir 
Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, Vice-Presi- 
dent of India, as President of its 
seventh session. On November 24, Sir 
Sarvepalli was recalled to India in con- 
nection with his duties there and S. M. 
Sharif, of Pakistan, was elected to 
serve as Acting President until his 
return. 

Discussion at the Conference has 
centred around fundamental educa- 
tion and technical assistance, with 
delegates from several Asian countries 
ne that this assistance be intensi- 

ed. 
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FIFTH COMMITTEE VOTES ON 


TO SUBSIDIARY BODIES 


HE Fifth (Administrative and 
Budgetary) Committee on Decem- 
ber 3 and 6 recommended to the As- 
sembly appointments to fill vacancies 
on the Advisory Committee on Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Questions, the 
Committee on Contributions, the 
Board of Auditors, the Investments 
Committee, the Administrative Tribu- 
nal and the United Nations Staff Pen- 
sion Committee 
Carlos Blanco, Cuba; Arthur Clough, 
United Kingdom; and William O, Hall, 
United States were proposed for the 
vacancies on the Advisory Committee. 
Mr. Blanco and Mr. Clough replace 
Olyntho P. Machado, Brazil, and Sir 
William Matthews, United Kingdom, 


BUDGET APPROVED The Conference end- 
ed its session on December 11, after 
approving program activities for the 
next two years and a budget of $18,- 
000,000 for 1953 and 1954, 

The Conference called upon the 
Polish Government, which earlier had 
informed UNESCO of its decision to 
withdraw, to reconsider. A resolution 
adopted by 35 votes in favor, 3 against, 
rejected a Polish charge that UNESCO 
had become a “tool of the United 
States policy of aggression” and had 
done nothing to rebuild the cultural 
heritage of the countries which suf- 
fered under nazi occupation. A Chi- 
nese amendment that the Conference 
accept Poland’s withdrawal was _ re- 
jected. 

The Conference adopted an Indian 
resolution reaffirming faith in the use- 
fulness and importance of UNESCO in 
the light of present-day tensions 
threatening world peace and freedom, 
and calling on all member states and 
national commissions to increase their 
efforts to advance UNESCO’s work. 


CORRIGENDUM 


In an article concerning midwifery 
training in Afghanistan, which ap- 
peared on the UNICEF page of THE 
UNITED NATIONS BULLETIN, Novem- 
ber 15, reference was made to Af- 
ghanistan as “the land of the Khyber 
Pass.” The Pass itself, strictly speak- 
ing, starts at Jamrud and ends at Tork- 
ham, both points being in Pakistan. 


APPOINTMENTS 


neither of whom was a candidate to 
succeed himself. Mr. Hall was re- 
nominated. 


The three recommended for appoint- 
ment to the Committee on Contribu- 
tions were Stuart Rice, United States 
(reappointment); S. M. Burke, Paki- 
stan; and Jiri Nosek, Czechoslovakia. 
The latter two will replace Kan Lee, 
China and Mitchell W. Sharp, Canada. 


To the Board of Auditors, a three- 
member body composed of persons 
holding the rank of Auditor-General 
in their own countries, the Auditor- 
General of Canada was proposed for 
reappointment to another three-year 
term. 


Another reappointment was that of 
Ivar Rooth, Sweden, Director-General 
of the International Monetary Fund 
and formerly Governor of the Bank 
of Sweden, to the Investments Com- 
mittee. 


Mme. Paul Bastid, France, was pro- 
posed for reappointment to the Ad- 
ministrative Tribunal and _ Djalal 
Abdoh, Iran, and Omar Loutfi, Egypt, 
were proposed to replace Lt. Gen. His 
Highness Maharajah Jam Shri Digvi- 
jayasinhji Sahib, India, and Hamed 
Sultan, Egypt, whose terms expired 
and who were not candidates. 


Renominations were necessary for 
the entire membership of three reg- 
ular and three alternate members of 
the United Nations Staff Pension Com- 
mittee. The new members are Fran- 
cisco A. Forteza, Uruguay; Keith 
Brennan, Australia, formerly an alter- 
nate; and R. T. Cristobal, Philippines, 
renominated. Alternates named were 
Arthur H, Clough, United Kingdom; 
Warren B. Irons, renominated; and 
Fazollah Nouredin Kia, Iran. 


The Fifth Committee unanimously 
took note of the report of the Joint 
Staff Pension Board, which showed as 
of December 31, 1951, an active mem- 
bership of 7,852, an excess of income 
over expenditures of $7,237,700 and a 
total fund of $21,323,440. The mem- 
bership of the Fund now includes the 
United Nations, the World Health 
Organization, the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, the International 
Labor Organization, the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization and the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization. 


Amendments involving changes in 
benefits in the cases of summary dis- 
missal for serious misconduct and staff 
members on leave without pay for mil- 
itary service were deferred until the 
next Assembly. 
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HEALTH AGENCY DIRECTOR 


[TO LEAVE POST NEXT JULY 


Dr. Brock Chisholm, Director-Gen- 
eral of the World Health Organization, 
has announced his decision not to 
accept the renewal of his contract 
unanimously offered to him last May 
by the fifth World Health Assembly. 
His contract expires July 21, 1953, 
and the Assembly had proposed its 
prolongation to a maximum of three 
additional years. 

Dr. Chisholm was appointed the 
first Director-General of WHo for a 
five-year period starting July 21, 1948. 
He previously had served two years 
as Executive Secretary of the WHO 
Interim Commission. 

Dr. Chisholm communicated his 
decision to the President of the Fifth 
World Health Assembly, Dr. Juan 
Salcedo, Secretary of Health of the 
Philippines. In reply, Dr. Salcedo 
stated that the decision will “be a 
cause of deep regret to the World 
Health Organization to which you 
have given your best and which you 
served so well. I am certain that I 
bespeak the sense and feeling of the 
fifth World Health Assembly when | 
say that with your separation from the 
World Health Organization in your 
capacity as Director-General, the Or- 
ganization shall lose its greatest ex- 
ponent in the cause of world health.” 

Dr. Salcedo has communicated the 
decision to members of the WHO Ex- 
ecutive Board, which will meet in 
Geneva on January 12 and will have 


ANIMAL DISEASE CONTROL 
IS SUBJECT OF SEMINAR 


Introduction or intensification of 
measures for the control of many 
animal diseases transmissible to man is 
expected by the World Health Organi- 
zation as a result of a recent confer- 
ence in Vienna under the auspices of 
WHO and the Food and Agriculture 
Organization. 

Sixty veterinary, public health and 
laboratory experts from 20 European 
countries participated in discussions 
and laboratory demonstrations of new 
techniques for diagnosis, treatment 
and prevention of rabies, brucellosis, 
bovine tuberculosis, an infection known 
as leptospirosis, and a tick-borne dis- 
ease called “Q fever.” 

It was emphasized that these dis- 
eases can be effectively controlled or 
eliminated through co-operative efforts 
by veterinary, agricultural and public 
health authorities within a_ well-or- 
ganized program. 

As a result of the seminar, several 
European countries are expected to 
enact legislation to guard against re- 
introduction of rabies to territories 
now free from it. 
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to consider the nomination of a new 
Director-General for submission to the 
sixth World Health Assembly sched- 
uled to start on May 5. 

“The major reasons for my deci- 
sion,’ Dr. Chisholm explained in a 
message to his staff, “are that I believe 
that a permanent organization should 
not have the same head for too long, 
particularly at the beginning of its 
history. There is a real difficulty in 
the too-firm identification of a world 
organization with one person. After 
two years with the Interim Commis- 
sion and five with the World Health 
Organization, I feel that a change of 
Director-General, bringing a fresh ap- 
proach, would be healthy.” 


COLLEAGUES PAY TRIBUTE 
TO GEN. CRITTENBERGER 


At the close of the meeting of the 
Military Staff Committee held on De- 
cember 11 at Headquarters, warm trib- 
utes were paid to Lieutenant-General 
W. D. Crittenberger (United States) 
by the United Kingdom, French, 
U.S.S.R. and Chinese delegations to 
the Committee. General Crittenberger, 
who was attending his last meeting, 
has been head of the United States 
delegation to the Military Staff Com- 
mittee since July 1948. He is retiring 
from the United States Army at the 
end of the year. 


PEACE AWARD TO MR. LIE 
BY WORLD VETERANS’ BODY 


The World Veterans’ Assembly, 
meeting in London on December 10, 
unanimously awarded Secretary-Gen- 
eral Trygve Lie its annual peace award 
for 1952 for his outstanding contribu- 
tion to the maintenance of peace and 
his support of United Nations Charter 
principles. 

The citation recalls Mr. Lie’s “sub- 
ordination of personal ambitions to 
the supreme aim of international con- 
ciliation”; his “willingness and courage 
to take bold and independent, if not al- 
ways popular, action to defend uni- 
versal peace against aggression”; his 
example to states and peoples as a 
mediator; his recognition of the United 
Nations’ true foundations in the faith 
and hope of peoples; his work and help 
to restore balance and ease the strain 
between the developed and under-de- 
veloped countries; his constant recogni- 
tion that world poverty is a challenge 
to the conscience and a threat to 
peace; and his work for freedom of 
information. 

The award was made because the 
Secretary-General had acted “truly in 
accordance with the principles de- 
manded from a man who is the most 
important international civil servant” 
and because he had “used his great 
office and remarkable qualities to pro- 
mote the cause of universal peace.” 
Thus the federation, speaking for 
16,000,000 veterans in nineteen coun- 
tries, was honoring a man who had 
demonstrated devotion to the cause of 
peace with freedom “to which we vet- 
erans are so deeply committed.” 


Monthly Calendar of International Meetings 


This calendar of international meetings and conferences is published on the 
fifteenth of each month. It lists meetings and conferences either in session or 


scheduled for the three months following the date 
however, 
information can be obtained: 


of major United Nations organs, 
wherever possible. Further 


meetings, from the Conference Section, United Nations, 
inter-governmental 
Specialized Agencies Section, Secretary-General's Office, 
and for non-governmental organizations, from the 


specialized agencies and other 


of publication. Meetings 
listed for a longer period 
for United Nations 
N. Y.; for meetings of 
organizations, from the 
United Nations, N. Y.; 
Non-Governmental Organi- 


are 


zations Section, Economic and Social Council Secretariat, United Nations, N. Y¥ 


UNITED NATIONS 
CONFERENCES 


Meetings in Session 
Since 
1946 
Jan, 17 Security Council. Headquarters 
Feb, 4 Military Staff Committee 
Headquarters 
Advisory Com- 
Headquarters 


Dee. 14 Headquarters 
mittee 


1951 
Mar. 5 Collective Measures Committee 
Headquarters 
16 Peace Observation Commission 
Headquarters 


Mar. 


1682 
Feb, 4 Disarmament Commission 
Headquarters 


Oct. 6 Advisory Committee on Admipis- 
trative and Budgetary Questions 
Headquarters 
Assembly—7th Session 
Headquarters 
Tribunal 5th 
Headquarters 


Oct, 14 General 

Dee. 2 Administrative 
Session 

Dee, 8 Regional Conference on Preven- 
tion of Crime and Treatment of Of- 
fenders Geneva 


Forthcoming Meetings 


Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope—Coal Committee—Classification 
Working Party Geneva 

Dee. 16 Economic 

resumed 14th Session 


Dec. 16 


and Social Councii— 
Headquarters 
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1853 
Jan. 12 Ad hoc Committee on 
tive Business Practices—4th 
Headquarters 
Commission for Eu 
Committee— 
Waterway 
Geneva 
for Eu- 
Geneva 
-4th Session 
Headquarters 
Commission—i7th 
Session Headquarters 
Jan 21 Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope—Coal Committee — Working 
Party on Statistics Geneva 
Jan. 26 Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope—Inland Transport Committee 
Joint Working Party on Safety at 
Level Crossings Geneva 
Feb, 2 Transport and Communications 
Commission—6th Session 
Headquarters 
Commission - jth 
Headquarters 
Commission for Asia 
Sth Session 
Bandung 
10 Economic Commission for Eu- 
Transport Committee 
Construction of 
Geneva 
Commission for Eu- 
Geneva 
the Status of 
Headquarters 
and Social Council— 
Committee 
Headquarters 
Commission for Eu 
Committee— 


Restric- 
Session 


13 Economic 
Transport 
Inland 


Jan. 
rope—Inland 
Sub-Group on 
Transport 

Jan. 19 Economic Commission 
rope—Steel Committee 

Jan. 19 Fiscal Commission 


Jan. 19 Population 


Feb. 2 Statistical 
Session 

Feb. 6 Economic 
and the Far East 


Feb. 
rope—Inland 
Working Party on 
Vehicles 

Mar. 3 Economic 
rope—8th Session 

Mar. 16 Commission on 
Women—7th Session 

Mar. 16 Economic 
Technical Assistance 


Mar. 19 Economic 
rope—Inland Transport 
Working Party on Transport of 
Perishable Foodstuffs Geneva 

Mar. 30 Commission on Narcotie Drugs 
8th Session Headquarters 

Mar, 31 Economic and Social Council— 
15th Session Headquarters 


Section II — Specialized 
Agencies 


ILO 
Manpower 
Lima 


the Textiles 
Geneva 


Latin American 
Conference 


Dec. 1-14 
Technical 

Feb. 2-14 Fourth Session of 
Committee 


ICAO 


and So. Pacific 
Meeting 

Melbourne 
Navigation Confer- 
Montreal 


East Asia 
Air Navigation 


Jan. 19 So. 
Regional 
Feb. 24 First Air 


ence 


FAO 


Numbers 
Rome 
Live- 
Brazil 
Forestry Con- 
Amman 
for the 
Split 
Bangkok 
Portugal 


Dee, 1-18 Meeting on Index 


8-19 Meeting on American 
Production 
Near East 


Dee. 
stock 

Dee, 13-20 
ference 

Jan. General Fisheries 
Mediterranean 

Jan, 5-12 Rice Meeting 

Feb. Hybrid Maize Meeting 


Council 


wwo 


for Africa 
Tananarive 


Jan, 19 Regional Association 


WHO 
Committee on Pro- 
Education..Naney 
Session of the 
Geneva 


Dec. 15-20 Expert 

fessional & Technical 

Jan. 12-Feb. 6 Eleventh 
Executive Board 


United Nations Digest 


dates - meetings - decisions - documents 


NOVEMBER 24-DECEMBER 6 


398th PLENARY MEETING—Nov. 25 

Tributes were paid to late Abraham 
H. Feller by Assembly President and 
by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. 

Concluded general debate. 

Co-ordination between U.N. and spe- 
cialized agencies: program of confer- 
ences at Headquarters and Geneva: 
Relative to Sec.-Gen. report A/2243, 
adopted amend. A/L.115 and draft resol. 
A/L.114 as amended, which instructs 
an ad hoc committee to prepare a pro- 
gram for distribution of U.N. confer- 
ences between Headquarters and Gen- 
eva. Argentina, Australia, 3elgium, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, Iraq, 
Pakistan, U.S.S.R., U.K., U.S.A. and 
Venezuela appointed. 

teports of Fifth Committee: Financial 
reports and accounts, and reports of 
Board of Auditors (A/2265, Resols. I- 
IV) adopted 48-0, 5 absts. Resol. in A 
2266, Supp. estimates for 1952, adopted 
48-6 Resol. in A/2267, Headquarters of 
U.N., adopted 48-0, 5 absts. 


399th PLENARY MEETING—Dec. 3 

Reports of UNCURK: Iceland pre- 
sented First Committee report A/2278. 
Amends. to it: A/L.117 (U.S.S.R.) re- 
jected, A/L.120 adopted. Resol. in the 
report, as amended, adopted 5-40, 11 
absts. U.S.S.R. draft resol. A/L.118 re- 
jected 5-40, 11 absts. 


400th-401lst PLENARY 
Dec. 5 

Progress of work of 7th G.A. session: 
Adopted, without objection, General 
Cttee. recommendations (A/2288). 

Decided not necessary to discuss re- 
ports of Main Committees. 

Giving priority to codification of top- 
ic “Diplomatic intercourse and immuni- 


MEETINGS— 
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accordance with article 18 of 
Statute of International Law Commis- 
sion: Resol. in Sixth Cttee. report (A/ 
2252) adopted 42-5. 

Ways and means for making evidence 
of customary international law more 
readily available: Resol. in Sixth Cttee. 
report (A/2258) adopted 44-0, 5 absts. 

International criminal jurisdiction: 
Adopted amend. A/L.119 and then Sixth 
Cttee. report A/2275, as amended, 33-9, 
8 absts. 

Request of 
sion of Chinese 


ties” in 


China for revi- 
text of Convention on 
Prevention and Punishment of Crime 
of Genocide: Draft resol. A/L.123, re- 
ferring item to Sixth Cttee. adopted 
30-16, 3 absts. 

Question of adoption by ECOSOC and 
its functional commissions of Spanish 
as a working language: Resol. in Fifth 
Cttee. report A/2283 adopted 44-8, 3 
absts. 

Scale of assessments 
ment of U.N. expenses: Resol. in Fifth 
Cttee, report A/2286 adopted 44-6, 2 
absts. Draft resol, A/L.122 rejected 5- 
43, 9 absts. 

Treatment of people of Indian origin 
in Union of South Africa: Resol. in Ad 
Hoe Political Cttee. report A/2257 
adopted 41-1, 15 absts. 

Question of race conflict in South 
Africa resulting from policy of apart- 
heid of Govt. of Union of South Africa: 
Motion A/L.124 of Union of South Africa 
rejected 6-43, 9 absts. Resol. recom- 
mended in Ad Hoc Political Cttee. re- 
port A/2276 adopted as a whole 24-1, 
34 absts. 

Use of citation “Died for the United 
Nations” in respect to persons who, in 
eertain circumstances, are _ killed in 


Govt. of 


for apportion- 


UNESCO 


§ Conference on the 
Social Impact of Technological 
Change Bangkok 
Dee, 23-27 Regional Symposium on Sci 
entific Principles and their Applica- 
tion in Tropical Building Design and 
Construction New Dethi 
Dee. Meeting of Experts on Interna- 
tional Fellowship and Training Prob- 
lems Baugkok 
Dee, 12-23 Regional Conference on Free 
and Compulsory Education in 3S. Asia 
and the Pacific Bombay 
Dee. 15-19 Consultative Committee on 
Adult Education Paris 
Dee. 15-22 Meeting of Experts on Ex- 
change of Persons Bangkok 
Dee. 18 Co-ordination Committee for 
international voluntary work camps 
Paris 
Dec- 


Dee. 8-16 S. Asia 


Dec, 26-Jan, 3 Seminar concerning 
laration of Human Rights 


Delhi Univ. 


Section III — Non-Governmental 
Organizations 


The Non-Governmental Organizations 
mentioned below are in consultative re- 
lationship with the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations. 


Dec. 20 Joint 
tional Teachers’ 
session 

Dee. 26 
Annual 


Interna- 
14th 
Paris 
Society — 
with social 

Chicago 
of Documen- 


Committee of 
Federations — 


The Econometric 
Joint Meeting 
science organizations 

Jan. 28 European Center 
tation and Compensation — General 
Assembly Paris 

Feb. 24 International Chamber of Com- 
merce—Council (78th session) ...Paris 

Mar. 15 International Broadcasting Or- 
ganizations—12th General Assembly 

Prague 


service of U.N.: Draft resol. A,L.121 


adopted 43-5. 
General Committee 


82nd MEETING—Dee. 4 

Progress of work of 7th G.A. session: 
Recommended without objection adop- 
tion of suggestions contained in A/ 
BUR/130, for expediting work of 7th 
session. 


First Committee 
529th-536th MEETING—Noy. 24-Dec. 2 
Reports of UNCURK: India submitted 
Rev.s1 & 2 to A/C.1/734. U.S.S.R. sub- 
mitted Add. 1 to A/C.1/729/Rev.1/Corr.1. 
Iranian motion granting priority to 
Indian resol. adopted 49-5, 1 abst. 
Amends. A/C.1/L.3, L.4. L.5 and L.6 to 
Indian resol. submitted. A/C.1/L.3 and 
L.6 withdrawn. Voted on amends. and 
Indian resol.; resol. adopted as a whole 
as amended 53-5, 1 abst. (now A/C.1/ 
L.7). U.S.S.R. draft resol. rejected 5-41, 
12 absts. Deferred discussion on resols. 
A/C.1/725, A/C.1/730 and A/C.1/732. 


537th-538th MEETINGS—Dec. 4-6 

Tunisian question: 13-power draft 
resol. A/C.1/736 (establishing a com- 
mission of good offices) submitted. 
General debate. 


Ad Hoc Committee 


24th MEETING—Nov. 24 

Repatriation of Greek children: 
Amends. A/AC.61/L.20 and L.21 intro- 
duced to resol. A/AC.61/L.18. Voted on 
amends. and resol; resol. adopted as 
a whole, as amended, 46-5, 7 absts. 


25th-35th MEETINGS—Nov. 25-Dec. 6 

Conciliation Commission for Pales- 
tine: Iraq motion requesting Arab Ref- 
ugees of Palestine be invited to sit 
during discussion rejected 13-14, 20 
absts. 

Introduced draft resol. A/AC.61/L.23 
(urging parties to desist from hostili- 
ties and enter direct negotiations, if 
desired, with assistance of U.N. Con- 
ciliation Commission for Palestine). In- 
troduced draft resol. A/AC.61/L.25 (con- 
cerning the Commission). Two revisions 
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and amends. A/AC.61/L.26, L.27 and L, 
°8 submitted to draft resol. A/AC.61/L. 
General debate concluded. 


04 


Second Committee 

MEETING—Nov. 24-Dec. 1 
economic development 
countries: Argen- 
A/C.2/L.162 
A/C.2/L.169, 


218th-224th 
Financing of 
of under-developed 
tina submitted Rev.2 of 
after accepting amends. 
Rev.1, L.174, L.175 and part of L.177. 
Amends. to Rev.2: A/C.2/L.179, L.180, 
L.181 and Corr.1, L.182 and L.183. A/C. 
2/L.179 and L.173 withdrawn. A/C.2/L. 
182 accepted. Voted on amends. and 
resol.; resol. adopted 29-16, 9 absts. as 
a whole as amended. Uruguayan draft 
resol. on migration and economic de- 
velopment incorporated amends, A/C.2 
L.168, L.171, L.178 and L.185; text now 
A/C.2/L.164/Rev.1/Corr.1. Voted on resol, 
and amends. <A/C.2/L.184; resol. as 
amended adopted as a whole 29-0, 20 


absts 


225th-230th MEETINGS—Dec. 2-5 
Land reform: Received revisions to 
draft resols. A/C.2/L.158 and L.160. Sub- 
mitted amend. A/C.2/L.187 to draft 
resol, A/C.2/L.160/Rev.1 and amend. A 
C.2/L.186 to draft resol. A/C.2/L.158 
Rev.1. Amends. accepted by sponsors. 
A/C2/L.158/Rev.1 adopted 47-0, 5 absts. 
A/C.2/L.160/Rev.1 adopted 52-0. 
23ist MEETING—Dec. 6 
Economic development of 
veloped countries: Discussed draft 
resol. A/C.2/L.165 and Corrs. 1-3 (on 
right of each country to nationalize 
and exploit its natural wealth freely). 


under-de- 


Third Committee 

MEETINGS—Novy. 24-Dec. 3 
Rights. tecommendations 
concerning international respect for 
self-determination of peoples: General 
debate completed. Amends. to draft 


453rd-464th 
Human 


resol. A in A/2165: A/C.3/L.296 and L.298 
/Rev.1. A/C.3/L.295 withdrawn. Amends. 
A/C.3/L.297/Rev.1, L.301, L.303 to U.S. 
amend. Amends to L./297/Rev.1: L.302, 
L.304, L.306, L.308. U.S. submitted re- 
vision to amend.—now A/C.3/L.294/Rev 
1. Amend. A/C.3/L.307 to revision. 
Sponsor accepted point 2(b),A/C.3/L. 
304, and re-introduced resol. as A/C.3 
L.297. Amends. A/C.3/L.301, L.306, L. 
302 withdrawn. Voted on remaining 
amends. and resol. A; resol. A adopted 
as amended 34-13, 6 absts. U.K. circu- 
lated draft resol. A/C.3/L.299 re prin- 
ciple of equal rights and self-deter- 
mination of peoples; withdrew it after 
adoption of resol. A. 

Lebanon circulated draft resol. A, 
C.3/L.305 on right of self-determination 
of peoples when plebiscites are used; 
ettee. decided (21-0, 26 absts.) not to 
consider it. 

In discussing resol. B in <A/2165, 
amends. A/C.3/L.314, L:315/Rev.1 sub- 
mitted to draft resol. A/C.3/L.293/Rev.1 
(concerning voluntary political report- 
ing of Non-Self-Governing Territories). 
Sponsor accepted amends. and resol., 
as amended, adopted 38-10, 4 absts. 
Amend. A/C.3/L.318 to resol. B rejected 
16-22, 14 absts. Resol. A/C.3/L.317 (re- 
questing ECOSOC to ask Comm. on 
Human Rights to continue preparing 
recommendations concerning interna- 
tional respect for right of peoples to 
self-determination and requesting 
Comm. to submit through ECOSOC its 
recommendation to G.A.) adopted 38-7, 
8 absts. 
465th-467th MEETINGS—Deec. 4-6 

teport of ECOSOC, Chap. IV, except 
Sec. VI: Submitted draf resol. A/C.3/L. 
319 (concerning framing integrated 
programs for improvement of living 
conditions of peoples). Introduced draft 
resol, A/C.3/L.320 (G.A. appeal to govts. 
and individuals to contribute to UN 
ICEF, target program $20,000,000), 
Amend. A/C.3/L.321 submitted to resol. 
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Send the 


Fourth Committee . 
281ist-29lst MEETINGS—Novy. 24-Dee. 

Report of Trusteeship Council: Spon- 
sor of A/C.4/L.240/Rev.1 accepted oral 
U.K. amend.; later withdrew resol. Gen- 
eral debate concluded. 

Rep. of Wa-meru tribe made state- 
ment and answered committee’s ques 
tions. Draft resol. A/C.4/L.242 (concern- 
ing Wa-meru land case in Tanganyika) 
submitted. Amends. to it: A/C.4/L.243, 
L.244 and L.245. Resol. sponsors ac- 
cepted Egyptian oral amend. and A 
C.4/L.244. Sponsors of A/C.4/L.245 aec- 
cepted oral amends. Resol. as a whole, 
as amended, adopted 32-17, 3 absts 


292nd-295th MEETINGS—Dec. 4-6 

Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories: Decided to adopt report A 
C.4/L.241 and to include therein resols 
A/C.4/L.233 and Add.1. 

Administrative unions affecting Trust 
Territories: Report of Cttee. on <Ad- 
ministrative Unions (A/2217) intro- 
duced. Amends. A/C.4/L.246 and 1.248) 
submitted to draft resol. in the report 
Draft resol. A/C.4/L.247 introduced. Re- 
vision to A/C.4/L.248 submitted and ae- 
cepted by Cttee. on Administrative 
Unions. A/C.4/L..246 withdrawn. Draft 
resol. in report adopted, as modified 
43-5, 3 absts. A/C.4/L.247 rejected 5-21, 
24 absts. 

teport of Trusteeship Council: Sub- 
mitted draft resol. A/C.4/L.249/Rev.1 on 
question of participation of indigenous 
inhabitants of Trust Territories in gov- 
ernment of these territories and it: 
Trusteeship Council 


Fifth Committee 
367th MEETING—Dee. 1 

tapporteur’s draft report (A/C.5/L 
200) on question of adoption by 
ECOSOC and its functional commis- 
sions of Spanish as a working lan- 
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guage approved subject to redrafting nical assistance funds allocated from  G.A.: U.N. Staff Pension Committee: 
of para, 24. Appointed Chile, Mexico, Special Account: Recommended (44-0, F, A. Forteza, Uruguay, Keith Brennan, 
Norway and U.S.A. to drafting group. 5 absts.) to accept Sec.Gen, audit re- Australia, and R. T. Cristobal, Philip 
Items considered under rule 152 of ports (A/C.5/518), and note Advisory pines. 
Rules of Procedure:— Cttee’s observations (A/2270). 
; rr aig ae eoereree Appointments to fill vacancies in Sixth Committee 
o limi uration of regular session 0 membership of subsidiary bodies of 4s: 2 SETINGS—Nov. 24 F 
eg , 27 @ nha : “iz ‘ ; ; 3338rd-340 MEETINGS—Nov. 24-Dec. : 
G.A.: By 37-0, 3 absts, authorized Rap- G.A.; Decided (14-24, 13 absts.) not to °33rd-340th MEETINGS Nov. 24-Dec. 5 
porteur to inform G.A. that subject, to discuss draft resol. A/C.5/L.205  pro- Question of defiining ee: 
reservations set forth in paras, 4 & 5 posing increasing Advisory Cttee. mem- Praft_ resol. A/C.6/L.265 — (esta lish 
of A/2269, S.G. recommendation in para, bership from 9 to 10. Decided (31-8, 11 ing 15-member ad hoc committee to 
47 of A/2206 would require additional apsts.) to have secret ballot for ap- define aggression during 1953 and sub- 
funds. S ; . pointments to vacancies. Elected W. Mit report to 9th G.A. session) sub- 
Financial implications of draft resols. ©, Hall, U.S., Carlos Blaneo, Cuba, and Mitted. U.S. submitted motion A/C.6/L 
of Ad Hoc Political Cttee. concerning A, H. Clough, U.K. to Advisory Cttee;  266/Rev.1 that committee adjourn de 
(1) treatment of people of Indian ori- § M. Burke, Pakistan, S. A. Rice, U.S, bate on question of defining aggres- 
gin in Union of South Africa, (2) ques- Jiri Nosek, Czechoslovakia to Cttee, ‘sion. Revision to resol. submitted. 
nae ~—e ae ee a aaae on Contributions. ae eee io ae , 
resulting from policies of apartheic a sect Nee. | 5/L267. L.268, L.269 and 276 ircu- 
of Govt. of Union of South Africa: By 368th MEETING—Dec.3 lated Corr.1. to A/C.6/L.268. 
32-0, 7 absts. informed G.A. that fi- teports on UNCURK. Financial im- 
Sune eee ae war's. be as in A plications of draft resol. adopted by SECURITY COUNCIL 
>.5/519 and 520; lat i wo Commis- First Cttee.: Informed G.A. (33-5) that ~An sEeTING ” a 
sions made enquiries away from Head- jf resol. in A/2278 is adopted expenses 05th EE TING—Lecemner te 
quarters allow commitments not ex- should be met out of Working Capital India-Pakistan question: Statement 
“— apts ‘ —" - Fund; no estimate given of costs of by US.A. 
3udget estimates for financial year bodies and agencies working under Re- : : ee MUNG 
1953 -— a ae wae patriation Commission. ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
Rejectod ats ae ae coe Approval of Rapporteur’s report on Interim Committee on Program otf Con- 
J Oe wer eee aoe : scale of assessments for apportionment ferences, 
posal to luce Sec.Gen. estimates by Of exnelisde “ot IN: A hovel. aarntt 
$133,000 A/C.5/517. Approved (39-5) ap~  Penort A/C.5/L.204, PD PTOVEE® CFAIE 315 MEETING—Dec. 2 
propriation of $120,000 as recommended I eer ee ; ; : (Galena  -cogtavencen. foe AG5S: 
by Advisory Cttee (A/2217). Appointments to fill vacancies in ERSrOnGar QF -COMAEL ORES 1OY Luoe 
United Nations Tribunal in Eritrea; membership of G.A. subsidiary bodies; Postponed date of ninth session of 
Rejected (5-33, 2 absts.) U.S.S.R. pro- Board of Auditors: Auditor-General of | Social Commission in 1953 from March 
posal to reduce’ Sec.Gen estimates by eee ee oe ae 16 to May 4. 
$46,700 A/C.5/513. Approved (38-5) ap- au 3astid, France, Djalal Abdoh, jy cng > COUNC 
propriation of $25,000 as recommended Iran, Omar Loutfi, Egypt; Investments PRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


by Advisory Cttee. A/2274. Cttee.: Ivar Rooth. 457th-458th MEETINGS—Nov.24-25 


Supplementary provision for com- Working Group on Date of Payment Arrangements for periodic visiting 
pletion of Headquarters: Draft resol. of Contributions: Statement (A/C.5 mission to Trust Territories in Pacific 
A/C.5/L.203 (appointing a working 528) made, during 1953: Rejected (1-7, 3 absts.), 
group to discuss with Fifth Cttee. con- 269th MEETING—Dec. 9 draft resol, T/L.330 proposing terms ol 
tributions of governments in 1953) oe ri ye A : reference; adopted (9-0, 2 absts) terms 
adopted 36-5, 6 absts. Australia, Egypt. U.N. ge Staff Pension Fund: Ree- jin draft resol. T/L.331. 

Mexico, Norway, Pakistan and Poland esas ae aah EA. OOtS' Dee Ewe and Togoland unification prob- 
appointed, — ee a a eee got ee . : a aeaee lem: Considered visiting mission's re- 
Increase in amount of Working Capi- Second actuarial valuation of U.N. “t 7 24: ¢ aft re T 

. % nial oes : ove : : port T/1034; adopted draft resol. T/L. 
tal Fund: Approved (40-8, 2 absts.). Joint Staff Pension Fund: Recommend- 332 as a whole 7-2, 3 absts 

Approved (40-8, 2 absts.) Advisory ed (43-0) that G.A. note reports A/2190 eee eit rs a 
Cttee. recommendations (A/2273). Ap- and A/2285, paras. 9-14. 159th-460th MEETINGS—Dece. 2-5 
proved (17-11, 21 absts.) proposal that Amendments to regulations of U.N. Program of future meetings: De- 
balance of surplus account at Decem- Joint Staff Pension Fund: Discussed cided (4-3, 5 absts.) to hold one session 
ber 3l, 1951 be transferred to Working and took decisions on Articles 11, 16, in Geneva every two years. 

Capital Fund. 27 and added a new article 38. Adoption of reports to G.A.: Rejected 

Audit reports relating to expendi- Appointments to fill vacancies’ in (1-9) proposal T/L.334. Adopted reports 
tures by specialized agencies of tech- membership of subsidiary bodies of T/L.333/Rev.1 and 334. 
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A seasonal gift that will be appreciated— 


UNITED NATIONS BULLETIN 


A gift subscription to the United Date 
Nations Bulletin will be appreciated 


9y everyone interested in today’s : ‘i : ; 
by y interested lay’s Please send the United Nations Bulletin as my gift to: 
rapidly changing international scene. ; 


Your gift subscription will bring Name 
the recipient complete, objective and 
up-to-date news of the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies twice 
each month during the coming year. 


Street 
City and Country 


The annual subscription to the Bul- Name 
letin is only $4.50 or equivalent in 


other national currencies. Street. 


City and Country 
Fill out this gift subscrip- 
tion form and mail it, together (| I enclose remittance (check, money order, postal note) in 


with your remittance to the the amount of ___to cover the above subscription (s) 

United Nations Bulletin, Sales _ P . 
: athe : : ; : 

Section, United Nations, New Your Name. 

York, N. Y. or to the United 

Nations sales agent nearest you Street. 


(see list of agents opposite). 
City and Country__— 
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United Nations Sales Agents 


Argentina: 
Editorial Sudamericana, Alsina 500, 


Buenos Aires. 


Australia: 
H. A. Goddard, 255a George St., Sydney. 


Belgium: 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Bruxelles. 

W. H. Smith & Son 

71-75 Boulevard Adolphe Max, Bruxelles. 
Bolivia: 

Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 
Brazil: 

Livraria Agir, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo 
and Belo Horizonte. 


Canada: 

Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, 
Toronto 

Centre de Publications Internationales, 
PERIODICA Inc., 4234 de la Roche, Mont- 
real 34, Canada 

Sub-Agent: 

Les Presse Universitaires Laval, Quebec, 
Canada 


Ceylon: 
Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, Lake 
House, Colombo, 


Chile: 

Libreria Ivens, Moneda 822, Santiago, 
and Editorial del Pacifico, Ahumada 57, 
Santiago. 


China: 

The World Book Company Ltd., 99 Chung 
King Road, Ist Section, Taipeh, Taiwan. 
Commercial Press, 211 Honan Road, 
Shanghai. 


Colombia: 

Libreria Latina, Carrere 6a, 13-05, Bogota. 
Libreria América, Medellin. 

Libreria Nacional Ltda., Barranquilla. 


Costa Rica: 
Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San 
José. 


Cuba: 
la Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 


Czechoslovakia: 
Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 
9, Praha 1, 


Denmark: 
Einar Munksgaard, Ltd., Norregade 6, 
Kobenhavn, K, 


Dominican Republic: 
Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, Ciudad 
Trujillo. 


Ecuador: 
Libreria Cientifica, Guayaquil and Quito. 


Egypt: 
Librairie ‘‘La Renaissance d’Egypte,” 9 
Sh. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 


El Salvador: 

Manuel Navas y Cia., la Avenida sur 37, 
San Salvador. 

Ethiopia: 

Agence Ethiopienne de Publicité, Box 
128, Abbis-Abeba. 


Finland: 
Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, 
Helsinki. 


France: 
Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, 
Paris V. 


Greece: 
“Eleftheroudakis,” Place de la Constitu- 
tion, Athénes. 


Guatemala: 

Goubaud & Cia, Ltda., 5a Avenida sur 
28, Guatemala. 

Haiti: 

Librairie “A la Caravelle,” Boite Postale 
111-B, Port-au-Prince 


Honduras: 
Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 


India: 

Oxford Book and Stationery Co., Scindia 
House, New Delhi, and: 17, Park Street, 
Calcutta. 

P. Varadachary & Co., 8 Linghi Chetty 
St., Madras lI. 


Indonesia: 
Jajasan Pembangunan, Gunung Sahari 
84, Djakarta. 


tran: 
Ketab-Khaneh Danesh, 293 Saadi Avenue, 
Tehran. 


lraq: 
Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Baghdad 


Israel: 
Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 
35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 


Italy: 
Colibri, S.A., Via Mercalli 36, Milan. 


Lebanon: 
Librairie Universelle, Beyrouth 


Liberia: 
J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia. 


Luxembourg: 
Librairie J. Schummer, Luxembourg. 


Mexico: 
Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 
41, México, D.F, 


Netherlands: 
N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
‘s-Gravenhage. 


New Zealand: 

Gordon & Gotch Ltd., Waring Taylor 
Street, Wellington. 

United Nations Association of New 
Zealand, C.P.O. 1011, Wellington. 


Norway: 
Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, 
Kr. Augustsgt. 7A, Oslo. 


Pakistan: 

Thomas & Thomas, Fort Mansion, 

Frere Road, Karachi. 

Publishers United, 176 Anarkali, Lahore. 


Panama: 
José Menéndez, Plaza de Arango, Panama. 
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Paraguay: 

Moreno Hermanos, Asuncién. 

Peru: 

Libreria Internacional del Perd, Lima and 
Arequipa. 

Philippines: 

D. P. Pérez Co., 169 Riverside, San Juan. 


Portugal: 
Livraria Rodrigues, 186 Rua Aurea, Lisbon. 


Singapore: 
The City Book Store, Ltd., Winchester 
House, Collyer Quay, Singapore, S. S. 


Sweden: 
C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hovbokhandel A-B, 
Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 


Switzerland: 


Librairie Payot S.A., Lausanne, Genéve. 
Hans Raunhardt, Kirchgasse 17, Zurich 1. 


Syria: 
Librairie Universelle, Damas. 


Thailand: 
Pramuan Mit Ltd., 55 Chakrawat Road, 
Wat Tuk, Bangkok. 


Turkey: 
Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, 
Beyoglu, Istanvul. 


Union of South Africa: 
Van Schaik’s Bookstore, Box 724, Pretoria. 


United Kingdom: 
H.M. Stationery Office, P. O. Box 569, 
London, S.E. 1 (and at H.M.S.O. Shops). 


United States of America: 
Int‘l Documents Service, Columbia Univ. 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 


Uruguay: 
Representacién de Editoriales, Prof. H. 
D'Elia, Av. 18 de Julio 1333, Montevideo. 


Venezuela: 

Distribuidora Escolar $.A., Ferrenquin a 
Cruz de Candelaria 178, Caracas, and 
Distribuidora Continental, Bolero a Pi- 
neda 21, Caracas. 


Yugoslavia: 
Drzavno Preduzece, Jugoslovenska Knijiga, 
Marsala Tita 23-11, Beograd. 


United Nations publications can also be 
obtained from the following firms: 


Austria: 
B. Wiillerstorff, Waagplatz, 4, Salzburg. 
Gerold & Co., |. Graben 31, Wien 1. 


Germany: 

Elwert & Meurer, Hauptstrasse 101, Berlin 
—Schoneberg. 

W. E. Saarbach, Frankenstrasse 14, 
Koeln—Junkersdorf. 

Alex. Horn, Spiegelgasse 9, Wiesbaden. 


Japan: 
Maruzen Company, Ltd., 6 Tori-Nichome 
Nihonbashi, Tokyo Central. 


Spain: 
Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad 
Barcelona. 


Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been appointed may be sent to: Sales Section, 
United Nations Office, Palais des Natiors, Geneva, Switzerland; or Sales Section, United Nations, New York, U.S.A. 





Economic Survey of 


Asia and the Far East 
1951 


The Survey, prepared annually by the See- 
retariat of the Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East, presents a comprehensive 
appraisal of economic changes and develop- 
ments in the “ECAFE region.” 


The region covered in the Survey includes 
the following countries and areas: Brunei. 
Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, China, Hong Kong. 
India, Indonesia, Japan, Korea, Laos, Federa- 
tion of Malaya, Nepal. North Borneo, Pak- 
istan. Philippines, Sarawak, Singapore. Thai- 
land and Vietnam. 


Part I of the 1951 Survey, just published. 
covers production of foodstuffs, raw materials. 
fuel and power and manufactured goods. Part 
II deals with international trade and balances 
of payments. Part II] with money. finance 
and prices. The Survey includes 129 statistical 
tables and a number of charts. 


Summary Table of Contents 


Part 1. Production 
I. General trends of production 
Il. Foodstuffs 
Ill. Raw materials 
I\ . Fuel and power 
V. Manufacturers 
Part II. International Trade and Payments 
VI. Fluctuations in export earnings 
VII. Expansion of imports 
VIII. Balances of trade and payments 
IX. International trade and payments of China 
and Japan 


Part II. Money, Finance and Prices 
X. Money and credit 
XI. Public finance 
XII. Inflation and deflation 
Appendix Statistical tables 
Index 
U.N, Publ. Sales No. 1952.11.F.2. 400 pages 
$2.50, 17/6 sterling, Swiss frs. 10.00 
er equivalent in other currencies. 
Available in an English edition; 
French in preparation. 


The Economic Bulletin for Asia and the Far 
East complements the annual Survey by pro- 
viding a quarterly review of economic condi- 
tions in the area. Three issues of the Bulletin 
are published each year in an English edition. 
Annual subscription: $1.50. 11/3. sterling. 
6.00 Swiss francs. 


Available from sales agents for United Na- 
tions publications. 
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